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BALL’S BLUFF. 
RONTING the hostile border, 
eAnd false Virginia’s strand— 

Where lurked the rebel w fot 
And gleamed the rebel brand— * 

We held in warlike ord ux 
The shores of Marylattt* 

By dark Potomac’s ee 
We mustered, rank on frank 

The wind crept, like a shiver, 
Around us, chill and dank ; 

Swift was the hostile river, 

And steep the hostile bank. ’ 


oe 


Bat, from the night-fogs glancisg? { 
Our banners broke, like day ; 

Our ranks, like bla@e waves dancing, 
Flung out their batyonet spray ; 

And the brave tide advancing, 
Glittered through shadows gray. 


Then up Virginia’s- verges 

Our valiunt chieftain leads ; 
Across Potomae’s surges, 

That toss our boats, like reeds; 
Tis Freedom's Will that urges— 





?Tis Freedom’s Cause that needs. 
‘ ~ 





Steep as the barrier springing, 
Its hundred feet we climb; 
One soul our footsteps winging— 
One heart-beat keeping time : 
While the Old Flag is flinging, 
High up, its light sublime. 


The woods, around us swarming, 
With rebel rifles shine ; 

But forward, sternly forming, 
We musier, line by line: 

The General’s words are warming 
Our loyal hearts, like wine. 

His shattered hand, unlifted, 
Hung by his noble breast ; 


“His black plume loosely drifted 


. “Above its loyal crest ; 
Beaconing, from war-clouds rifted, 
As vanward still he press’d. 


And o’er each pent-up acre, 
His glance falls, like the sun ; 

His soul, with ours partaker, 
Uplifts us every one: 

“ Good courage, all!” cries BAKER— ¢ 
“Don’t run, men, till J run!” e 


- 





.. Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1865, by BeapLz AND Company, in the Clerk’s 
Office of the District Court for the Southern District of New York. 
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Then, as from huge balista, 

Whirling with dreadful gyre ; 
Opening a blood-red vista, 

Hurtled our volleys dire; 
Following the voice of Wistar— 

“Boys! we have got them....Fire !” 


Up to our gunners dying, 

Bold Harney speeds, with Leg; 
And CoaeswELL stands defying, 

And Stewart's form we see ; 
Where iron deaths are flying, 

And rebel foemen flee. 


Oh! what an hour of wonder! 
Divine with dauntless pain ; 

When ranks were cloven asunder, 
And lives were mown, like grain ; 

And men stood calmly under, 
While deaths fell thick as rain. 


High on those mountain ridges 
Our shattered lines we close, 
Pent in by slippery ledges, 
And girt by treacherous foes ; 
The while, from woodland edges, 
Their ambush narrower grows. 


In vain, the conflict sharing, , 
Manhattan’s braves unite ; 

All vainly—forward faring— 
Our Californians fight ; 

In vain, with stubborn daring, 
New England’s heroes smite. 


Down by the woodland wickets, 
Bold Wistar holds his men; 
They drive the foemen’s pickets— 

They sweep the niidway glen ; 
And back to rebel thickets 
They hurl the war again. 


Wild was the deed they ventured— 
Pealing defiant shout ; 

Up where the foemen centered— 
Into that rebel rout— 

Six score of heroes entered ; 
Never s Score came out ! 


But, from those woodland marges, 
Reckless with rebel spleen, 
Down bore the foemen’s charges 
Filling the*theadows green ; 
Under our guns—like targes— 
Choking the deep ravine. 








Quick, through the brazen spiral, 
They ram the cartridge deep; 

“ Look to the left!” cries Berra, 
Pointing where rebels creep ; 

Then, on their pathway, gyral, 
Oh! how the mad bolts leap! 


Well-aimed and sorely frightening, 
That shot made fearful room ; 
It smote the foe, like lightning ; 
It scooped a crimson tomb ; 
Then, for a moment brightening, 
Hopg. rose athwart our gloom. 


But vainly thus we held them ; 
In yailat every pass, 
Thrice and still thrice repelled them— 
Mowing them down like grass ; 
Still, as our volleys felled them, 
Rose they in swarming mass. 


And CoeeswEL.’s wrist was severed ; 
And Warp lay on the heath ; 

Bold WisTar’s arm was shivered— 
His saber dropped beneath ; 

Our General’s hand delivered 
The good sword to its sheath. 
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Now came the furious mingling, 
When hand to hand we fought ; 

Each man his foeman singling, 
His foeman’s life-blood sought ; 

Each nerve with hatred tingling ; 
Each pulse with passion fraught. 


Once more the rebels rallied, 

Behind their greenwood cloak ; 
From forest-gaps they sallied, 

Through clouds of rolling smoke; 
Like demons, wild and pallid, 

Upon our left they broke. 


“Who are those men ?”—half-doubting, 
Our gallant General calls ; 

“Stand firm !” he cries—loud shouting ; 
We stand, like living walls: 

Then earth with fire seems spouting-— 
And then—the General falls ! 





Oh!- heaven! that wild collision ! 
The rush, the curse, the blow! 
BerraAL—with fierce decision— 
Has struck the murderer low; 
Then o’er our gory vision, 
A red tide seems to flow! 


That sight !—Oh! who may brave it!— 
Where Baker’s body lies! 

The red tide seems to lave it :— 
“ For God’s sake !” Harvey cries— 

“Boys! will you let them have it ?” 
Then to the press he flies. 


Our angry war-cry sounding, 
Into that press we bore ; 
Full on the rebels bounding, 
We drove.them back once more. 





~* 
¥ 
Our General’s form surrounding, 
We raised it from its gore. 


Our brows were darkly lowering ; 
Our teeth were set with hate ; 
Each man of us seemed towering, 

A giant, stern as fate; 
The traitors, backward cowering, 
Gave us a pathway straight. 


And thus we bore our Leader, 
Down from the mountuin-fray ; 
Fallen, like a lofty cedar, 
Grand in his falf he lay ; 
God—of all hearts the Reader— 
Knows how we grieved that day ! 


Full many a glorious battle 

Has proved our soldier-stuff ; 
Through years of war's wild rattle— 

Through years of trials tough ; 
Since loyal men, like cattle, 

Were shot down at BALL’s BLUFF. 


But never a conflict older 
Did richer laurels bear ; 
For never a struggle bolder 
Did hero-yeomen share, 
Where, shoulder close to shoulder, 
They died—in grand despair. 
Long may that red “ God’s acre” 
The seeds of Freedom keep ! 
Sweet to our Lord and Maker 
The Harvest that we reap ! 
Long may the blood of Baker 
Hallow that storied steep ! 


Where the red sunset closes— 
O’er the Pacific spread ; 

There the brave Chief reposes— 
Calmly in Glory’s bed! 

Sweet be the breath of roses 
Over that good, gray head ! 
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Then, as from huge balista, 
Whirling with dreadful gyre ; 

Opening a blood-red vista, 
Hurtled our volleys dire; 

Following the voice of Wistarn— 


“Boys! we have got them....Fire !” 


Up to our gunners dying, 

Bold Harney speeds, with Len; 
And CoeeswELL stands defying, 

And Stewart's form we see ; 
Where iron deaths are flying, 

And rebel foemen flee. 


Oh! what an hour of wonder! 
Divine with dauntless pain ; 

When ranks were cloven asunder, 
And lives were mown, like grain ; 

And men stood calmly under, 
While deaths fell thick as rain. 


High on those mountain ridges 
Our shattered lines we close, 
Pent in by slippery ledges, 
And girt by treacherous foes ; 
The while, from woodland edges, 
Their ambush narrower grows. 


In vain, the conflict sharing, , 
Manhattan’s braves unite ; 

All vainiy—forward faring— 
Our Californians fight ; 

Ia vain, with stubborn daring, 
New England’s heroes smite. 


Down by the woodland wickets, 
Bold Wistar holds his men; 
They drive the foemen’s pickets— 

They sweep the niidway glen ; 
And back to rebel thickets 
They hurl the war again. 


Wild was the deed they ventured— 
Pealing defiant shout ; 

Up where the foemen centered— 
Into that rebel rout— 

Six score of heroes entered ; 
Never a score came out ! 


But, from those woodland marges, 
Reckless with rebel spleen, 
Down bore thé foemen’s charges 
Filling the *theadows green ; 
Under our guns—like targes— 
Choking the deep ravine. 











Quick, through the brazen spiral, 
They ram the cartridge deep; 

“ Look to the left !” cries Berra, 
Pointing where rebels creep ; 

Then, on their pathway, gyral, 
Oh! how the mad bolts leap! 


Well-aimed and sorely frightening, 
That shot made fearful room ; 
It smote the foe, like lightning ; 
It scooped a crimson tomb ; 
Then, for a moment brightening, 
Hopg rose athwart our gloom. 


But vainly thus we held them ; 
In valle at every pass, 

Thrice and still thrice repéfled them— 
Mowing them down like grass ; 

Still, as our volleys felled them, 
Rose they in swarming mass. 


And CoaeswEL.’s wrist was severed ; 
And Warp lay on the heath ; 

Bold WisTar’s arm was shivered— 
His saber dropped beneath ; 

Our General’s hand delivered 
The good sword to its sheath. 
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Now came the furious mingling, 
When hand to hand we fought ; 

Each man his foeman singling, 
His foeman’s life-blood sought ; 

Each nerve with hatred tingling ; 
Each pulse with passion fraught. 


Once more the rebels rallied, 

Behind their greenwood cloak; 
From forest-gaps they sallied, 

Through clouds of rolling smoke; 
Like demons, wild and pallid, 

Upon our left they broke. 


“Who are those men ?”—half-doubting, 


Our gallant General calls ; 


“Stand firm !” he cries—loud shouting ; 


We stand, like living walls : 


Then earth with fire seems spouting— 


And then—the General falls ! 





Oh! heaven! that wild collision ! 
The rush, the curse, the blow! 
BetraAL—with fierce decision— 
Has struck the murderer low; 
Then o’er our gory vision, 
A red tide seems to flow! 


That sight !—Oh! who may brave it!— 
Where Baker’s body lies! 

The red tide seems to lave it :— 
“ For God’s sake !” Harvey cries— 

“Boys! will you let them have it ?” 
Then to the press he flies. 


Our angry war-cry sounding, 
Into that press we bore ; 
Full on the rebels bounding, 
We drove. them back once more. 
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Our General’s form surrounding, 
We raised it from its gore. 


Our brows were darkly lowering ; 
Our teeth were set with hate ; 
Each man of us seemed towering, 

A giant, stern as fate; 
The traitors, backward cowering, 
Gave us a pathway straight. 


And thus we bore our Leader, 
Down from the mountuain-fray ; 
Fallen, like a lofty cedar, 
Grand in his falt he lay ; 
God—of all hearts the Reader— 
Knows how we grieved that day! 


Full many a glorious battle 

Has proved our soldier-stuff ; 
Through years of war's wild rattle— 

Through years of trials tough ; 
Since loyal men, like cattle, 

Were shot down at BALL’s BLurr. 


But never a conflict older 
Did richer laurels bear ; 
For never a struggle bolder 
Did bero-yeomen share, 
Where, shoulder close to shoulder, 
They died—in grand despair. 


Long may that red “ God’s acre” 
The seeds of Freedom keep! 

Sweet to our Lord and Maker 
The Harvest that we reap ! 

Long may the blood of BAKER 
Hallow that storied steep ! 


Where the red sunset closes— 
O’er the Pacific spread ; 

There the brave Chief reposes— 
Calmly in Glory’s bed ! 

Sweet be the breath of roses 
Over that good, gray head ! 
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THE DEAD LETTER. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LETTER. 


PAUSED suddenly in my work. Over 

a year’s experience in the Dead Let- 
ter office had given a mechanical ra- 
pidity to my movements in opening, 
noting, and classifying the contents 
of the bundles before me; and, so far 
from there being any thing exciting to 
the curiosity, or interesting to the mind, 
in the employment, it was of the most 
monotonous character. 

Young ladies whose love-letters have 
gone astray, evil men whose plans have 
been confided in writing to their confed- 
erates, may feel but little apprehension 
of the prying eyes of our Department ; 
nothing attracts it but objects of material 
value—sentiment is below par; it gives 
attention only to such tangible interests 
as are represented by bank-bills, gold- 
pieces, .checks, jewelry, miniatures, et 
cetera. Occasionally a grave clerk smiles 
sardonically at the ridiculous character 
of some of the articles which come to 
light ; sometimes, perhaps, looks thought- 
fully for a moment at a withered rose- 
bud, or bunch of pressed violets,a homely 





little pin-cushion, or a book-mark, wish- 
ing it had reached its proper destination. 
I cannot answer for other employees, who 
may not have even this amount of heart 
and imagination to invest in the dull 
business of a Government office; but 
when I was in the Department I was 
guilty, at intervals, of such folly—yet I 
passed for the coldest, most cynical man 
of them all. 

The letter which I held in my para- 
lyzed fingers when they so abruptly 
ceased their dexterous movements, was 
contained in a closely-sealed envelope, 
yellowed by time, and directed in a pe- 
culiar hand to “John Owen, Peekskill, 
New York,” and the date on the stamp 
was “ October 18th, 1857 ”—making the 
letter two years old. I know not what 
magnetism passed from it, putting me, as 
the spiritualists say, en rapport with it; 
I had not yet cut the lappet; and the 
only thing I could fix upon as the cause 
of my attraction was, that at the date 
indicated on the envelope, I had been a 
resident of Blankville, twenty miles from 
Peekskill — and something about that 
date ! 

Yet, this was no excuse for my agita- 
tion; I was not of an inquisitive dispo- 
sition ; nor did “ John Owen” belong to 
the circle of my acquaintance. I sat 
there with such a strange expression up- 
on my face, that one of my fellows, re- 
marking my mood, exclaimed, jestingly : 

“What is it, Redfield? A check for 
a hundred thousand ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know; I haven't 
opened it,” I answered, at random; and 
with this I cut the wrapper, impelled by 
some strongly-defined, irresistible influ- 
ence to read the time-stained sheet in- 
closed. It ran in this wise: 

“DEAR Str—It’s too bad to disappoint 
you. Could not execute your order, as 
everybody concerned will discover. What 
a charming day !—good for taking a pic- 
ture. That old friend I introduced you 
to won't tell tales, and you had not better 
bother yourself to visit him. The next 
time you find yourself in his arms, don’t 
feel in his left hand pocket for the broken 
tooth-pick which I lent him. He is wel- 
come to it. If you’re at the place of pay- 
ment, I shan’t be there, not having fulfilled 
the order, and having given up my emigra- 
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tion project, much against my will; so, 
govern yourself accordingly. Sorry your 
prospects are so poor, and believe me, with 
the greatest possible esteem, 
“ Your disappointed 
“* NEGOTIATOR.” 

To explain why this brief epistle, nei- 
ther lucid nor interesting in itself, should 
affect me as it did, I must go back to 
the time at which it was written. 





CHAPTER II. 
EVENTS OF A NIGHT. 


Ir was late in the afternoon of a 
cloudy, windy autumn day, that I left 
tre office of John Argyll, Esq., in his 
company, to take tea and spend the even- 
ing in his family. I was a law-student 
in the office, and was favored with more 
than ordinary kindness by him on 2c- 
count of a friendship which had existed 
between him and my deceased father. 
When young men, they had started out 
in life together, in equal circumstances ; 
one had died early, just as fortune began 
to smile ; the other lived to continue in 
well-earned prosperity. Mr. Argyll had 
never ceased to take an interest in the 
orphan son of his friend. He had aided 
my mother in giving me a collegiate ed- 
ucation, and had taken me into his office 
to complete my law studies. Although 
I did not board at his house, I was al- 
most like a member of the family ; there 
was always a place for me at his table, 
with liberty to come and go as I pleased. 
This being Saturday, I was expected to 
go home with him, and stay over Sunday 
if I liked. 

We quickened our steps as a few 
large drops were sprinkled over us out 
of the darkening clouds. 

“Tt will be a rainy night,” said Mr. 
Argyll. 

“It mfy clear away yet,” I said, look- 
ing toward a rift in the west, through 
which the declining sun was pouring a 
crimson stream. He shook his head 
doubtfully ; and we hurried up the steps 
into the house, to escape the threatened 
drenching. 

Entering the parlors, we found no one 








but James, a nephew of Mr. Argyll, a 
young man of about my own age, loung- 
ing upon a sofa. 

“ Where are the girls ?” 

“They havyen’t descended from the 
heavenly regions yet, uncle.” 

“Dressing themselves to death, I ex- 
pect—it’s Saturday evening, I remem- 
ber,” smiled the indulgent father, passing 
on into the library. 

I sat down by the west window, and 
looked out at the coming storm. JI did 
not like James Argyll much, nor he me; 
so that, as much as we were thrown to- 
gether, our intercourse continued con- 
strained. On this occasion, however, he 
seemed in excellent spirits, persisting in 
talking on all kinds of indifferent sub- 
jects despite of my brief replies. I was 
wondering when Eleanor would make 
her appearance. , 

At last she came. I heard her silk 
dress rustle down the stairs, and my eyes 
were upon her when she entered the 
room. She was dressed with unusual 
care, and her face wore a brilliant, ex- 
pectant smile. The smile was for nei- 
ther of us. Perhaps James thought of 
it; I am sure I did, with secret suffering 
—with a sharp pang which I was asham- 
ed of, and fought inwardly to conquer. 

She spoke pleasantly to both of us, 
but with a preoccupied air not flattering 
to our vanity. Too restless to sit, she 
paced up and down the length of the 
parlors, seeming to radiate light as she 
walked, like some superb jewel—so lus- 
trous was her countenance and so fine 
her costume. Little smiles would sparkle 
about her lips, little trills of song break 
forth, as if she were unconscious of ob- 
servers. She had a right to be glad; 
she appeared to exult in her own beauty 
and happiness. 

Presently she came to the window, 
and as she stood by my side, a burst of 
glory streamed through the fast-closing 
clouds, enveloping her in a golden at- 
mosphere, tinting her black hair with 
purple, flushing her clear cheeks and the 
pearls about her throat. The fragrance 
of the rose she wore on her breast min- 
gled with the light ; for a moment I was 
thrilled and overpowered ; but the dark- 
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blue eyes were not looking on me—they 
were regarding the weather. 

-“ How provoking that it should rain 
to-night,” she said, and as the slight 
cloud of vexation swept over her face, 
the blackness of night closed over the 
gleam of sunsei, sv svddenly that we 
could hardly discern each other. 

“The rain will not keep Moreland 
away,” I answered. 

“Of course not—but I don’t want 
him to get wet walking up from the dé- 
pot; and Billy has put up the carriage 
in view of the storm.” 

At that moment a wild gust of wind 
smote the house so that it shook, and 
the rain came down with a roar that was 
deafening. Eleanor rung for lights. 

“Tell cook to be sure and have choco- 
late for supper—and cream for the 
peaches,” she said to the servant who 
came in to light the gas. 

The girl smiled; she knew, in com- 
mon with her mistress, who it was pre- 
ferred chocolate and liked cream with 
peaches; the love of a woman, however 
sublime in some of its qualities, never 
fails in the tender domestic instincts 


WAITING AND WATCHING. 








—— 


which delight in promoting the comfort 
and personal tastes of its object. 

“We need not have troubled ourselves 
to wear our new dresses,” pouted Mary, 
the younger sister, who had followed El- 
eanor down stairs; “ there will be no- 
body here to-night.” 

Both James and myself objected to 

being dubbed nobody. The willful 
young beauty said all the gay things she 
pleased, telling us she certainly should 
not have worn her blue silk, nor puffed 
her hair for us— 
— “Nor for Henry Moreland either— 
he never looks at me after the first min- 
ute. Engaged people are so stupid. I 
wish he and Eleanor would make an end 
of it. If I'm ever going to be bride’s- 
maid, I want to be---” 

“And a clear field afterward, Miss 
Molly,” jested her cousin. “Come! play 
that new polka for me.” 

“ You couldn’t hear it if I did. The 
rain is playing a polka this evening, and 
the wind is dancing to it.” 

He laughed loudly—more loudly than 
the idle fancy warranted. 

“ Let us see if we can not make more 
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noise than the storm,” he said, going to 
the piano and thumping out the most 
thunderous piece that he could recall. I 
was not a musician, but it seemed to me 
there were more discords than the law 
of melody allowed; and Mary put her 
hands over her ears, and ran away to 
the other end of the room. 

For the next half-hour the rain came 
down in wide sheets, flapping against 
the windows, as the wind blew it hither 
and thither. James continued at the 
piano, and Eleanor moved restlessly 
about, stealing glances, now and then, at 
her tiny watch. 

All at once there occurred one of those 
pauses which precede the fresh outbreak- 
ing of a storm; as if startled by thg 
sudden lull, James Argyll paused in his 
playing ; just then the shrill whistle of 
the locomotive pierced the silence with 
more than usual power, as the evening 
train swept around the curve of the hill 
not a quarter of a mile away, and rush- 
ed on into the dépét in the lower part 
of the village. 

There is something unearthly in the 
scream of the “ steam-eagle,” especially 
when heard at night. He seems like a 
sentient thing, with a will of his own, 
unbending and irresistible ; and his cry 
is threatening and defiant. This night 
it rose upon the storm prolonged and 
doleful. I know not how it sounded 
to the others, but to me, whose imagina- 
tion was already wrought upon by the 
tempest and by the presence of the wo- 
man I hopelessly loved, it came with an 
effect’ perfectly overwhelming ; it filled 
the air, even the perfumed, lighted air 
of the parlor, full of a dismal wail. It 
threatened —I know hot what. It 
warned against some strange, unseen 
disaster. Then it sunk into a hopeless 
ery, so full of mortal anguish, that I 
involuntarily put my fingers to my ears. 
Perhaps James felt something of the 
same thing, for he started from the pi- 
ano-stool, walked twice or thrice across 
the floor, then flung himself again upon 
the sofa, and for a long time sat with his 
eyes shaded, neither speaking nor stirring. 

Eleanor, with maiden artifice, took up 
a book, and composed herself to pre- 





tend to read; she would not have her 
lover to know that she had been so rest- 
less while awaiting his coming. Only 
Mary fluttered about like a humming- 
bird, diving into the sweets of things, 
the music, the flowers, whatever had 
honey in it; and teasing me in the in- 
tervals. 

I have said that I loved Eleanor. I 
did, secretly, in silence and regret, against 
my judgment and will, and because I 
could not help it. I was quite certain 
that James loved her also, and I felt 
sorry for him; sympathy was taught 
me by my own sufferings, though I had 
never felt attracted toward his character. 
He seemed to me to be rather sullen in 
temper, as well as selfish ; and then again 
I reproached myself for uncharitable- 
ness; it might have been his circum- 
stances which rendered him morose— 
he was dependent upon his uncle—and 
his unhappiness which made him appear 
unamiable. 

I loved, without a particle of hope. 
Eleanor was engaged to a young gentle- 
man in every way worthy of her: of 
fine demeanor, high social position, and 
unblemished moral character. As much 
as her many adinirers may have envied 
Henry Moreland, they could not dislike 
him. To see the young couple together 
was to feel that theirs would be one of 
those “ matches made in heayen ”—in 
age, character, worldly circumstances, 
beauty and cultivation there was a rare 
correspondence. 

Mr. Moreland was engaged with his 
father in a banking business in the city 
of New York. They owned a summer 
villa in Blankville, and it had been dur- 
ing his weeks of summer idleness here 
that he had made the acquaintance of 
Eleanor Argyll. 

At this season of the year his business 
kept him in the city; but he was in the 
habit of coming out every Saturday af- 
ternoon and spending Sabbath at the 
house of Mr. Argyll, the marriage which 
was to terminate a betrothal of nearly 
two years being now not very far away. 
On her nineteenth birthday, which came 
in December, Eleanor was to be mar- 
ried. 
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Another half-hour passed away and the 
expected guest did not arrive. He usu- 
ally reached the house in fifteen minutes 
after the arrival of the train; I could see 
that his betrothed was playing nervously 
with her watch-chain, though she kept 
her eyes fixed upon her book. 

“ Come, let us have tea; I am hungry,” 
said Mr. Argyll, coming out of the library. 
“T had a long ride after dinner. No use 
waiting, Eleanor—he won't be here to- 
night ”—he pinched her cheek to express 
his sympathy for her disappointment— 
“a little shower didn’t use to keep beaux 
away when I was a boy.” 

“A litile rain, papa! I never heard 
such a torrent before; besides, it was 
not the storm, of course, for he would 
already have taken the cars before it 
commenced.” 

“To be sure! to be sure! defend your 
sweetheart, Ella—that’s right! But it 
may have been raining down there half 
the day—the storm comes from that 
direction. James, are you asleep ?” 

“T’ll soon see,” cried Mary, pulling 
away the hand from her cousin’s face— 
“why, James, what is the matter ?” 

Her question caused us all to look at 
him; his face was of an ashy paleness ; his 
eyes burning like coals of fire. 

“ Nothing is the matter! I’ve been half 
asleep,” he answered, laughing, and 

Springing to his feet. “Molly, shall I 
‘have the honor ?”—she took his offered 
’ arm, and we went in to tea. 

The sight of the well-ordered table, at 
the head of which Eleanor presided, the 
silver, the lights, the odor of the chocolate 
overpowering the fainter fragrance of the 
tea, was enough to banish thoughts of the 
tempest raging without, saving just 
enough consciousness of it to enhance 
the enjoyment of the luxury within. 

Even Eleanor could not be cold to the 
warmth and comfort of the hour; the 

stears, which at first she could hardly 
keep out of her proud blue eyes, went 
back to their sources; she made an effor? 
to be gay, and succeeded in being very 
charming. I think she still hoped he 
had been delayed at the village; or, 








that there would be a note for her at the 
post-office, explaining his absence. 

For once, the usually kind, considerate 
girl was selfish. Severe as wasthestorm, 
she insisted upon sending a servant to the 
office; she could not be kept in suspense 
until Monday. 

She would hardly believe his statement, 
upon his return, that the mail had been 
changed, and there was really no message 
whatever. 

We went back to the parlor and passed 
a merry evening. 

A touch of chagrin, a fear that we 
should suspect how deeply she was dis- 
appointed, caused Eleanor to appear in 
unusually high spirits. She sung what- 
sever I asked of her; she played some 
delicious music; she parried the wit of 
others with keener and brighter repartee ; 
the roses bloomed on her cheeks, the 
stars rose in her eyes. It was not an 
altogether happy excitement; I knew 
that pride and loneliness were at the bot- 
tom of it; but it made her brilliantly 
beautiful. I wondered what Moreland 
would feel to see her so lovely—I almost 
regretted that he was not there. 

James, too, was in an _ exultant 
mood. 

It was late when we retired. I was in 
a state of mental activity which kept me 
awake for hours after. I never heard it 
rain as it did that night—the water seem- 
ed to come down in solid masses, and, 
occasionally, the wind shook the. strong 
mansion as if it were a child. I could 
not sleep. There was something awful 
in the storm. If I had had a touch of 
superstition about me I should have said 
that spirits were abroad. 

A healthy man, of a somewhat vivid 
imagination, but without nervousness, 
unknowing bodily fear, I was still affect- 
ed strangely. I shuddered in my soft 
bed; the wild shriek of the locomotive 
lingered in my ears ; something besides rain 
seemed beating at the windows. Ah, my 
God! I knew afterward what it was. 
It was a human soul, disembodied, linger- 
ing about the place on earth most dear 
to it. Therest of the household slept well, 
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so far as I could judge, by its silence and 
deep repose. 

Toward morning I fell asleep ; when I 
awoke the rain was over; the sun shone 
brightly; the ground was covered with 
gay autumn leaves shaken down by the 
wind and rain; the day promised well. 
I shook off the impressions of the dark- 
ness, dressed myself quickly, for the 
breakfast-bell had rung, and descending, 
joined the family of my host at the table. 
In the midst of our cheerful repast, the 
door-bell rung. Eleanor started; the 
thought that her lover might have stayed 
at the hotel adjoining the depot on ac- 
count of the rain, must have crossed her 
mind, for a rapid blush rose to her cheeks, 
and she involuntarily put up a hand to 
the dark braids of her hair as if to give 
them amore graceful touch. The servant 
came in, saying that a man at the door 
wished to speak with Mr. Argyll and Mr. 
Redfield. 

“ He says it’s important, and can’t wait, 
sir.” 

We arose and went out into the hall, 
closing the door of the breakfast-room 
behind us. 

“Tm very sorry—I’ve got bad news— 
I hope you won’t”—stammered the mes- 
senger, a servant from the hotel. 

“ What is it?’ demanded Mr. Argyll. 

“The young gentleman that comes 
here—Moreland’s his name, I believe— 
was found dead on the road this morn- 
ing.” 

“ Dead ?” 

“They want you to come down to the 
inquest. They’ve got him in a room 
of our house. They think it’s a fit— 
there’s no marks of any thing.” 

The father and I looked at each other; 
the lips of both were quivering ; we both 
thought of Eleanor. 

“What shall I do ?” 

“T don’t know, Mr. Argyll. Ihaven’t 
had time to think.” 

“T can not—I can not—” 

“Nor I—not just yet. Sarah, tell the 
young ladies we have gone out a short 
time on business—and don’t you breathe 
what you have heard. Don’t let any one 








in until we return—don’t allow any one 
to see Miss Eleanor. Be prudent.” 

Her frightened face did not promise 
much for her discretion. 

Hastening to the hotel, already sur- 
rounded by many people, we found the 
distressing message too true. Upon a 
lounge, in a private sitting-room, lay the 
body of Henry Moreland! The coroner 
and a couple of physicians had already 
arrived. It was their opinion that he had 
died from natural causes, as there was 
not the least evidence of violence to be 
seen. The face was as pleasant as in 
slumber; we could hardly believe him 
dead until we touched the icy forehead, 
about which the thick ringlets of brown 
hair clung, saturated with rain. 

“ What’s this ?” exclaimed one, as we 
began to relieve the corpse of its wet gar- 
ments, for the purpose of a further exam- 
ination. It was a stab in the back. Not 
a drop of blood—only a small triangular 
hole in the cloak, through the other cloth- 
ing, into the body. The investigation 
soon revealed the nature of the death- 
wound; it had been given by a fine, sharp 
dirk or stiletto. So firm and forcible 
had been the blow that it had pierced the 
lung and struck the rib with sufficient 
force to break the blade of the weapon, 
about three-quarters of an inch of the 
point of which was found in the wound. 
Death must have been instantaneous. 
The victim had fallen forward upon his_ 
face, bleeding inwardly, which accounted 
for no blood having been at first per- 
ceived; and as he had fallen, so he had 
lain through all the drenching storm of that 
miserable night. When discovered by 
the first passer-by, after daylight, he was 
lying on the path, by the side of the 
street, which led up in the direction of 
Mr. Argyll’s, his traveling-bag by his side, 
his face to the ground. The bag was not 
touched, neither the watch and money on 
his person, making it evident that robbery. 
was not the object of the murderer. 

A stab in the back, in the double dark- 
ness of night and storm! What enemy 
had Henry Moreland, to do this deed 
upon him? 
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It is useless now to repeat all the vary- 
ing conjectures rising in our minds, or 
which continued to engruss the entire 
community for weeks thereafter. It be- 
came at once the favorite theory of mapy 
that young Moreland had perished by a 
stroke intended for some other person. 
In the mean time, the news swept 
through the village like a whirlwind, 
destroying the calmness of that Sabbath 
morning, tossing the minds of people 
more fearfully than the material tempest 
had tossed the frail leaves. Murder! and 
such a murder in such a place !—not twen- 
ty rods from the busiest haunts of men, on 
a peaceful street—sudden, sure, unpro- 
voked! People looked behind them as 
they walked, hearing the assassin’s step 
in every rustle of the breeze. Murder !— 
the far-away, frightful idea had suddenly 
assumed a real shape—it seemed to have 
stalked through the town, entering each 
dwelling, standing by every hearth-stone. 

While the inquest was proceeding, Mr. 
Argyll and myself were thinking more of 
Eleanor than of her murdered lover. 

“This. is wretched business, Richard,” 
said the father. “ I am so unnerved I can 
do nothing. Will you telegraph to his 
parents for me?” 

His parents—here was more misery. 
I had not thought of them. I wrote out 
the dreadful message which it ought to 
have melted the wires with pity to carry. 

“And now you must go to Eleanor. 
She must not hear it from strdngers; and 
I can not—Richard !—you will tell her, 
will you not? I will follow you home 
immediately. As soon as I have made 
arrangements to have poor Henry brought 
to our house when the inquest is over.” 

He wrung my hand, looking at me so 
beseechingly, that, loth as I was, I had no 
thought of refusing. I felt like one walk- 
ing with frozen feet as I passed out of 
the chamber of horror into the peaceful 
sunlight, along the very path he had last 
trodden, and over the spot where he had 
fallen and had lain so many hours undis- 
covered, around which a. crowd was 
pressing, disturbed, excited, but not 
noisy. The sandy soil had already 








filtered the rain, so as to be nearly dry; 
there was nothing to give a clue to 
the murderer’s footsteps, whither he 
went or whence he came—what impress 
they might have made in the hard, 
gravelly walk had been washed out by 
the storm. A few persons were search- 
ing carefully for the weapon which had 
been the instrument of death, and which 
had been broken in the wound, thinking 
it might have been cast away in the 
vicinity. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE FIGURE BENEATH THE TREES. 


As I came near the old Argyll mansion 
it seemed to me never to have looked so 
fair befure. The place was the embodi- 
ment of calm prosperity. Stately and 
spacious it rose from the lawn in the 
midst of great old oaks whose trunks 
must have hardened through a century of 
growth, and whose red leaves, slowly drop- 
ping, now flamed in the sunshine. Al- 
though the growing village had stretched 
up to and encircled the grounds, it had 
still the air of a country place, for the 
lawn was roomy and the gardens were 
extensive. The house was built of stone, 
in a massive and yet graceful style; with 
such sunshiny windows and pleasant pcr- 
ticoes that it had nothing of a somber look. 

It is strange what opposite emotions 
will group themselves in the soul at the 
same moment. The sight of those lordly 
trees called up the exquisite pictures of 
Tennyson’s “ Talking Oak”: 

“Oh, muffle round thy knees with fern, 

And shadow Sumner-chace! 
Long may thy topmost branch discern 
The roofs of Sumner-place |" 

I wondered if Henry had not repeated 
them, as he walked with Eleanor amid 
the golden light and flickering shadows 
beneath the branches of these trees. I 
recalled how I once, in my madness, be- 
fore I knew that she was betrothed to an- 
other, had apostrophized the monarch of 
them all, in the passionate words of Wal- 
ter. Now, looking at this ancient tree, I 
perceived with my eyes, though hardly 
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with my mind, that it had some fresh 
excoriations upon the bark. IfI thought 
any thing at all about it, I thought it 
the work of the storm, for numerous 
branches had been torn from the trees 
throughout the grove, and the ground was 
carpeted with fresh-fallen leaves. 

Passing up the walk I caught a glimpse 
of Eleanor at an upper window, and 
heard her singing a hymn, softly to her- 
self, as she moved about her chamber. I 
stopped as if struck a blow. How could 
I force myself to drop the pall over this 
glorious morning? Alas! of all the 
homes in that village, perhaps this was 
the only one on which the shadow had 
not yet fallen—this, over which it was to 
settle, to be lifted nevermore. 

Of all the hearts as yet unstartled by the 
tragic event was that most certain to be 
withered—that young heart, this moment 
so full of love and bliss, caroling hymns 
out of the fullness of its gratitude to God 
for its own delicious happiness. 

Oh, I must—I must! I went in at an 
open window, from a portico into the 
library. James was there, dressed for 
church, his prayer-book and handker- 
chief on the table, and he looking over 
the last evening’s paper. The sight of 
him gave me a slight relief; his uncle and 
myself had forgotten him in the midst of 
our distress. It was bad enough to have 
to tell any one such news, but any 
delay in meeting Eleanor was eagerly wel- 
comed. He looked at me inquiringly— 
my manner was enough to denote that 
something had gone wrong. 

“ What is it, Richard ?” 

“ Horrible—most horrible !” 

“For heaven’s sake, what is the mat- 
ter ?” 

“Moreland has been murdered.” 

“Moreland! What? Where? Whom 
do they suspect ?” 

“And her father wishes me to tell 
Eleanor. You are her cousin, James; 
will you not be the fittest person ?” the 
hope crossing me that he would under- 
take the delivery of the message. 

“ I!” he exclaimed, leaning against the 
case of books beside him. “I! oh, no, 





not L Id be the last person! Id look 
well telling her about it, wouldn’t I?” 
and he half laughed, though trembling 
from head to foot. 

If I thought his manner strange, I did 
not wonder at it—the dreadful nature of 
the shock had unnerved all of us. 

“Where is Mary ?” I asked ; “we had 
better tell her first, and have her present. 
Indeed, I wish—” 

I had turned toward the door, which 
opened into the hall, to search for the 
younger sister, as I spoke; the words 
died on my lips. Eleanor was standing 
there. She had been coming in to get a 
book, and had evidently heard what had 
passed. She was as white as the morning 
dress she wore. 

“Where is he?” Her voice sounded al- 
most natural. 

“At the Eagle Hotel,” I answered, 
without reflection, glad that she showed 
such self-command, and, since she did, 
glad also that the terrible communication 
was over. 

She turned and ran through the hall, 
down the avenue toward the gate. In 
her thin slippers, her hair uncovered, 
fleet as a vision of the wind, she fled. I 
sprung after her. It would not do to al- 
low her to shock herself with that sudden, 
awful sight. As she rushed out upon the 
street I caught her by the arm. 

“Let me go! I must gotohim! Don’t 
you see, he will need me ?” 

She made an effort to break away, 
looking dewn the street with strained 
eyes. Poor child! as if, he being dead, 
she could do him any good! Her stun- 
ned heart had as yet gone no further than 
that if Henry was hurt, was murdered, 
he would need her by his side. She must 
go to him and comfort him in his calam- 
ity. It was yet to teach her that this 
world and the things of this world—even 
she, herself, were no more to him. 

“ Come back, Eleanor; they will bring 
him to you before long.” 

I had to lift her in my arms and carry 
her back to the house. 

In the hall we met Mary, who had 
heard the story from James, and who 
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burst into tears and sobs as she saw her 
sister. 

“They are keeping me away from 
him,” said Eleanor, pitifully, looking at 
her. I felt her form relax in my arms, 
saw that she had fainted; James and I 
carried her to a sofa, while Mary ran dis- 
tractedly for the housekeeper. 

There was noisy wailing now in the 
mansion ; the servants all admired and 
liked the young gentleman to whom their 
mistress was to be married; and, as 
usual, they gave full scope to their 
powers of expressing terror and sym- 
pathy. in the midst of cries and tears, 
the insensible girl was conveyed to her 
chamber. 

James and myself paced the long halls 
and porticoes, waiting to hear tidings of 
her recovery. After a time the house- 
keeper came down, informing us that 
Miss Argyll had come to her senses; 
leastwise, enough to open her eyes and 
look about ; but she wouldn’t speak, and 
she looked dreadful. 

Just then Mr. Argyll came in. After 
being informed of what had occurred he 
went up to his daughter’s room. With 
uttermost tenderness, he gave her the de- 
tatis of the murder, as they were known; 
his eyes overrunning with tears to see 
that not a drop of moisture softened her 
fixed, unnatural look. 

Friends came in and went out with no 
notice from her. 

“T wish they would all leave me but 
you, Mary,” she said, after a time. 
Father, you will let me know when—” 

“Yes—yes.” He kissed her, and she 
was left with her sister for a watcher. 


Hours passed. Some of us went into 


the dining-room and drank of the strong 
tea which the housekeeper had prepared, 
for we felt weak and unnerved. The 
parents were expected in the evening 
train, there being but one train running 
on Sunday. The shadow deepened over 
the house from hour to hour. 

It was late in the afternoon before the 
body could be removed from the hotel 
where the coroner’s inquest was held. I 
asked James to go with me and attend 





upon its conveyance to Mr. Argyll’s. 
He declined, upon the plea of being too 
much unstrung to go out. 

As the sad procession reached the 
garden in front, of- the mansion with its 
burden, I observed, in the midst of seve- 
ral who had gathered about, a woman, 
whose face, even in that time of preoccu- 
pation, arrested my attention. It was 
that of a girl, young and handsome, 
though now thin and deadly pale, with a 
wild look in her black eyes, which were 
fixed upon the shrouded burden with 
more than awe and curiosity. 

I know not yet why I remarked her so 
particularly ; why her strange face made 
such an impression on me. Once she 
started toward us, and then shrunk back 
again. By her dress and general appear- 
ance she might have been a shop-girl. 
I had never seen her before. 

“That girl,” said a gentleman by my 
side, “acts queerly. And, come to think, 
she was on the train from New York yes- 
terday afternoon. Not the one poor 
Moreland came in; the one before. -I was 
on board myself, and noticed her partic- 
ularly, as she sat facing me. She seemed 
to have some trouble on her mind.” 

I seldom forget faces; and I never for- 
got hers. 

“T will trace her out,” was’my mental 
resolve. 

We passed on into the house, and de- 
posited our charge in the back parlor. I 
thought of Eleanor, as she had walked this 
room just twenty-four hours ago, a bril- 
liant vision of love and triumphant 
beauty. Ay! twenty-four hours ago this 
clay before me was as resplendent with 
life, as eager, as glowing with the hope 
of the soul within it! Now, all the hours 
of time would never restore the tenant to 
his tenement. Wo had dared to take 
upon himself the responsibility of unlaw- 
fully and with violence, ejecting this hu- 
man soul from its house? 

I shuddered as I asked myself the ques- 
tion., Somewhere must be lurking a 
guilty creature, with a heart on fire from 
the flames of hell, with which it had put 
itself in contact. 
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Then my heart stood still within me— 
all but the family had been banished from 
the apartment—her father was leading in 
Eleanor. With a slow step, clinging to 
his arm, she entered; but as her eyes 
fixed themselves upon the rigid outlines 
lying there beneath the funeral pall, she 
sprung forward, casting herself upon her 
lover’s corpse. Before, she had been 
silent; now began a murmur of woe so 
heart-rending that we who listened wish- 
ed ourselvs deaf before our ears had heard 
tones and sentences which could never 
be forgotten. It would be useless for me, 
& man, with a man’s language and 
thoughts, to attempt to repeat what this 
broken-hearted woman said to her dead 
lover. 

It was not her words so much as it was 
her pathetic tones. 

She talked to him as if he were alive 
and could hear her. She was resolved to 
make him hear and feel her love through 
the dark death which was between them. 

“Ah, Henry,” she said, in a low, 
caressing tone, pressing back the curls 
from his forehead with her hand, “ your 
hair is wet still. To think that you 
should lie out there all night—all night— 
on the ground, in the rain, and I not 
know of it! I, to be sleeping in my 
warm bed—actually sleeping, and you 
lying ont in the storm, dead. That is the 
strangest thing! that makes me wonder 
—to think I could/ Tell me that you 
forgive me for that, darling—for sleeping, 
you know, when you were out there. I was 
thinking of you when I took the rose out 
of my dress at night. I dreamed of you 
all night, but if I had known where you 
were, I would have gone out barefooted, 
I would have stayed by you and kept the 
rain from your face, from your dear, dear 
hair that I like so much and hardly ever 
dare to touch. It was cruel of me to 
sleep so. Would you guess, I was vexed 
at you last evening because you didn’t 
come? It was that made me so gay— 
not because I was happy. Vexed at you 
for not coming, when you could not 
come because you were dead!” and she 
laughed. 





As that soft, dreadful laughter thrilled 
through the room, with a groan Mr. 
Argyll arose and went out; he could bear 
no more. Disturbed with a fear that her 
reason was shaken, I spoke with Mary, 
and we two tried to lift her up, and per- 
suade her out of the room. 

“Oh, don’t try to get me away from 
him again,” shé pleaded, with a quiver- 
ing smile which made us sick. “ Don’t 
be troubled, Henry. I’m not going—I’m 
not! They are going to put my hand in 
yours and bury me with you. It’s so 
curious I should have been playing the 
piano and wearing my new dress, and 
never guessing it! that you were so near 
me—dead—murdered !” 

The kisses ; the light, gentle touches of 
his hands and forehead, as if she might 
hurt him with the caresses which she 
could not withhold; the intent look 
which continually watched him as if ex- 
pecting an answer; the miserable smile 
upon her white face—these were things 
which haunted those who saw them 
through many a future slumber. 

“ You will not say you forgive me for 
singing last night. You don’t say a word 
to me—because you are dead—that’s it— 
because you are dead—murdered !” 

The echo of her own last word recalled 
her wandering reason. 

“My God! murdered!” she exclaimed, 
suddenly rising to her full hight, with an 
awful air; “‘ who do you suppose did it ?” 

Her cousin was standing near; her 
eyes fell upon him as she asked the 
question. ‘The look, the manner, were 
too much for his already overwrought 
sensibility ; he shrunk away, caught my 
arm, and sunk down, insensible. I did 
not wonder. We all of us felt as if we 
could endure no more. 

Going to the family physician, who 
waited in another apartment, I begged 
of him to use some influence to withdraw 
Miss Argyll from the room, and quiet her 
feelings and memory, before her brain 
yielded to the strain upon it. After giving 
us some directions what to do with James, 
he went and talked with her, with so 
much wisdom and tact, that the danger 
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to her reason seemed passing ; persuading 
her also into taking the powder which he 
himself administered; but no argument 
could induce her to leave the mute, un- 
answering clay. 

The arrival of the relatives was the last 
scene in the tragedy of that day. Unable 
to bear more of it, I went out in the dark- 
ness and walked upon thelawn. My head 
was hot; the cool air felt grateful to me; 
I leaned long upon the trunk of an oak, 
whose dark shadow shut out the starlight 
from about me; thought was busy with 
recent events. Who was the murderer? 
The question revolved in my brain, com- 
ing uppermost every other moment, as 
certainly as the turning of a wheel brings 
a certain point again and again to the top. 
My training, as a student of the law, help- 
ed my mind to fix upon every slightest 
circumstance which might hold a sus- 
picion. 

“Could that woman ?’—but no, the 
hand of a woman could scarcely have 
given that sure and powerful blow. It 
looked like the work of a practiced hand 
—or, if not, at least it had been deliber- 
ately given, with malice aforethought. 
The assassin had premeditated the deed; 
had watched his victim and awaited the 
hour. Thus far, there was absolutely 
no clue whatever to the guilty party; 
bold as was the act, committed in the 
early evening, in the haunts of a busy 
community, it had been most fatally suc- 
cessful; and the doer had vanished as 
completely as if the earth had opened and 
swaliowed him up. No one, as yet, could 
form any plausible conjecture, even as to 
the motive. 

In the name of Eleanor Argyll—in the 
name of her whom I loved, whose happi- 


-ness I had that day seen in ruins, | vow- 


ed to use every endeavor to discover and 
bring to punishment the murderer. I 
know not why this purpose took such 
firm hold of me. The conviction of the 
guilty would not restore the life which 
had been taken; the bloom to a heart 
prematurely withered; it would afford 
no consolation to the bereaved. Yet, if 
to discover, had been to call back Henry 








Moreland to the world from which he had 
been so ruthlessly dismissed, I could 
hardly have been more determined in the 
pursuit. In action only could I feel re- 
lief from the oppression which weighed 
upon me. It could not give life to the 
dead—but the voice of Justice called 
aloud, never to permit this deed to sink 
into oblivion, until she had executed the 
divine vengeance of the law upon the doer. 

As I stood there in silence and dark- 
ness, pondering the matter, I heard a 
light rustle of the dry leaves upon the 
ground, and felt, rather than saw, a figure 
pass me. I might have thought it one of 
the servants were it not for the evident 
caution of its movements. Presently, 
where the shadows of the trees were less 
thick, I detected a person stealing toward 
the house. As she crossed an open space, 
the starlight revealed the form and gar- 
ments of a female; the next moment she 
passed into the obscurity of shadows 
again, where she remained some time, 
unsuspicious of my proximity, like my- 
self leaning against a tree, and watching 
the mansion. Apparently satisfied that 
no one was about—the hour now verging 
toward midnight—she approached with 
hovering steps, now pausing, now draw- 
ing back, the west side of the mansion, 
from one of the windows of which the 
solemn light of the death-candles shone. 
Under this window she crouched down. 
I could not tell if her attitude were a 
kneeling one. It must have been more 
than an hour that she remained motion- 
less in this place; I, equally quiet, watch- 
ing the dark spot where she was. For 
the instant that she had stood between 
me and the window, her form was out- 
lined against the light, when I saw that 
this must be the young woman whose 
strange conduct at the gate had attracted 
my attention. Of course I did not see 
her face; but the tall, slender figure, the 
dark bonnet, and neryous movement, 
were the same. I perplexed myself with 
vain conjectures. 

Ieould not help connecting her with 
the murder, or with the victim, in some 
manner, however vague. 
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At last she arose, lingered, went away, 
passing near me with that soft, rustling 
step again. I was impelled to stretch out 
my hand and seize her; her conduct was 
suspicious ; she ought to be arrested and 
examined, if only to clear herself of these 
circumstances. The idea that, by follow- 
ing her, I might trace her to some haunt, 
where proofs were secreted, or accom- 
plices hidden, withheld my grasp. 

Cautiously timing my step with hers, 
that the murmur of the leaves might not 
betray me,I followed. As she passed out 
the gate, I stood behind a tree, lest she 
should look back and discern me; then 
I passed through, following along in the 
shadow of the fence. 

She hurried on in the direction of the 
spot at which the murder had been com- 
mitted ; but when nearly there, perceiy- 
ing that some persons, though long past 
midnight, still hovered about the fatal 
place, she turned and passed me. As 
soon as I dared, without alarming her, I 
also turned, pursuing her through the 
long, quiet street, until it brought her to 





a more crowded and poorer part of the 
village, where she went down a side 
street, and disappeared in a tenement- 
house, the entrance-hall to which was 
open. I ought to have gone at once for 
officers, and searched the place; but I 
unwisely concluded to wait for daylight. 

As I came up the walk on my return, 
I met James Argyll in the avenue, near 
the front portico. 

“Oh, is it you?” he exclaimed, after 
I had spoken to him. “I thought it 
was—was—” 

“You are not superstitious, James ?” 
for his hollow voice betrayed that he was 
frightened. 

“You did give me a confounded un- 
easy sensation as you came up,” he an- 
swered, with a laugh—How can peo- 
ple laugh under such circumstances ?— 
“Where have you been at this hour, 
Richard ?” 

“ Walking in the cool air. The house 
smothered me.” 

“So it did me. I could not rest. I 
have just come out to get a breath of air.” 








WHAT WAS SHE DOING THERE? 
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“Tt is almost morning,” I said, and 
passed on into my chamber. 

I knew who watched, without food, 
without rest, in the chamber of death, by 
whose door my footsteps led; but ache 
as my heart might, I had no words of 
comfort for sorrow like hers—so I passed 
on. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MORELAND VILLA. 


SEVERAL minor circumstances prevent- 
ed my going in search of the woman who 
had excited my suspicions on the previ- 
ous day until about nine o'clock of the 
morning, when I engaged an officer, and 
we two went quietly, without communi- 
cating our plans to any one else, to the 
tenement house before spoken of. 

Although Blankville was not a large 
village, there was in it, as in nearly every 
town blessed with a railroad depot, a 
shabby quarter where the rougher portion 
of its working people lived. The house 
stood in this quarter—it was a three-story 
frame building, occupied by half a dozen 
families, mostly those of Irish laborers, 
who found work in the vicinity of the 
depot. I had seen the strange girl ascend 
to the second floor, in the dim light of 
the previous night, so we went up and 
knocked at the first door we came upon. 
It was opened by a decent-appearing mid- 
dle-aged woman, who held the knob in 
her hand while she waited for us to make 
known our errand ; we both stepped into 
her apartment, before wespoke. A rapid 
glance revealed an innocent-looking room 
with the ordinary furniture of such a 
place—a cooking-stove, bed, table, etc. ; 
but no other inmate. There was a cup- 
board, the door of which stood open, 
showing its humble array of dishes and 
eatables—there were no pantries, nor 
other places of concealment. I was cer- 
tain that I had seen the girl enter this 
room at the head of the stairs, so I ven- 
tured: 

“Ts your daughter at home, ma’am ?” 

“Ts it my niece you mean ?” 

I detected an Irish accent, though the 





woman spoke with but little “ brogue,” 
and was evidently an old resident of our 
country—in a manner Americanized. 

“Oh, she is your niece? I suppose so 
—a tall girl with dark eyes and hair.” 

“That’s Leesy herself. Was you want- 
ing any work done ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” answered the officer, quickly 
taking the matter out of my hands. “I 
wanted to get a set of shirts made up— 
six, with fine, stitched bosoms.” He had 
noticed a cheap sewing-machine standing 
near the window, and a bundle of coarse 
muslin in a basket near by. 

“Tt’s sorry I am to disappoint you; but 
Leesy’s not with me now, and I hardly 
‘venture on the fine work. I make the 
shirts for the hands about the railroad 
that hasn’t wives of their own to do it— 
but for the fine bussums ”—doubtfully— 
“ though, to be sure, the machine does the 
stitches up beautiful—if it wasn’t for the 
button-holes !” 

“Where is Leesy? Doesn’t she stop 
with you ?” 

“Tvs her I have here always when 
she’s cut of a place. She’s an orphan, 
poor girl, and it’s not in the blood of a 
Sullivan to turn off their own. I’ve 
brought her up from a little thing of five 
years old—given her the education, too. 
She can read and write like the ladies of 
the land.” 

“You didn’t say where she was, Mrs, 
Sullivan.” 

“She’s making the fine things in a 
fancy-store in New York—caps and col- 
lars and sleeves and the beautiful tucked 
waists—she’s such taste, and the work is 
not so hard as plain-sewing—four dollars 
a week she gets, and boarded for two and 
a haif, in a nice, genteel place. She ex- 
pects to be ilivated to the forewomap’s 
place, at seven dollars the week, before 
many months. She was here to stay 
over the Sunday with me—she often does 
that; and she’s gone back by the six 
o’clock train this mornin’—and she’ll be 


surely late at that by an hour. I tried to . 


coax her to stay the day, she seemed so 
poorly. She’s not been herself this long 
time—she seems goin’ in a decline like— 
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it’s the stooping over the needle, I think. 
She’s so nervous-like, the news of the 
murder yesterday almost killed her. 
Twas an awful deed that, wasn’t it, gin- 
tlemen? I couldn’t sleep a wink last 
night for thinkin’ of that poor young 
man and the sweet lady he was to have 
married. Such a fine, generous, polite 
young gintleman !” 

“ Did you know him?” 

“ Know him! as well as my own son 
if I had one!—not that ever I spoke to 
him, but he’s passed here often on his 
way to his father’s house, and to Mr. 
Argyll’s ; and Leesy sewed in their family 
these two summers when they’ve been 
here, and was always twice paid. When 
she’d go away he'd say, laughing in his 
beautiful way, ‘And how much have you 
earned a day, Miss Sullivan, sitting there 
all these long, hot hours?” and she’d 
answer, “ Fifty cents a day, and thanks to 
your mother for the good pay ;” and he’d 
put his hand in his pocket and pull out a 
ten-dollar gold-piece and say, “ Women 
aren’t half paid for their work! it’sa 
shame! if you hain't earned a dollar a 
day, Miss Sullivan, you hain’t earned a 
cent. So don’t be afraid to take it—it’s 
your due.” And that’s what made Leesy 
think so much of him—he was so thought- 
ful of the poor—God bless him! How 
could anybody have the heart to do 
it!” 

I looked at the officer and found his 
eyes reading my face. One thought had 
evidently flashed over both of us; but it 
was a suspicion which wronged the im- 
maculate memory of Henry Moreland, 
and I, for my part, banished it as soon as 
it entered my mind. It was like him to 
pay generously the labors of a sickly 
sewing-girl; it was not like him to take 
any advantage of her ignorance or grati- 
tude, which might result in her taking 
such desperate revenge for her wrongs. 
The thought was an insult to him and to 
the noble woman who was to have been 
his wife. I blushed at the intrusive, un- 
welcome fancy; but the officer, not 
knowing the deceased as I knew him, 


idea of manhood as mine, seemed to feel 
as if here might be a thread to follow. 
“Leesy thought much of him, you 
think, Mrs. Sullivan,” taking a chair un- 
bidden, and putting on a friendly, gos- 
siping air. “ Everybody speaks well of 
him. So she sewed in the family ?” 
“Six weeks every summer. They was 
always satisfied with her sewing—she’s 
the quickest and neatest hand with the 
needle! She’d make them shirts of yours 
beautiful, if she was to home, sir.” 

“ When did she go to New York tolive?” 

“Last winter, early. It’s nearly a year 
now. There was something come across 
her—she appeared homesick like, and 
strange. When she said she meant to go 
to the city and get work, I was minded to 
let her go, for I thought the change 
mebbe would do her good. But she’s 
quite ailing and coughs dreadful o’ nights. 
I’m afraid she catched cold in that rain- 
storm night afore last; she came up all 
the way from the depot in it. She was 
wet to the skin when she got here and as 
white as asheet. She was so weak-like 
that when the neighbors came in with the 
news yesterday, she gave a scream and 
dropped right down. I didn’t wonder 
she was took aback. I ain’t got done 
trembling yet myself.” 

I remembered the gentleman who had 
.first spoken to me about the girl said 
that she had come in on the morning 
train Saturday ; I could not reconcile this 
with her coming up from the depot at 
dark ; yet I wished to put my question in 
such a way as not to arouse suspicion of 
my motive. 

“Jf she came in the six o’clock train she 
must have been on the same train with 
Mr. Moreland.” 

“T believe she was in the seven o’clock 
cars—yes, she was. "Twas half-past 
seven when she got in—the rain was 
pouring down awful. She didn’t see 
him, for I asked her yesterday.” 

“In whose shop in New York is she 
employed ?” inquired the officer. 

“ She’s at No. 3— Broadway,” naming 
a store somewhere between Wall street 





and, perhaps, having no such exalted 
Vol. L—2. 


and Canal. 
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“ Are you wanting her for any thing ?” 
she asked, suddenly, looking up sharply 
as if it just occurred to her that our in- 
quiries were rather pointed. 

“Oh, no,” replied my companion, ris- 
ing; “I was a bit tired and thought Pd 
rest my feet before starting out again. I'll 
thank you for a glass of water, Mrs. Sul- 
livan. So you won’t undertake the shirts?” 

“Tf 1 thought I could do the button- 
holes—” 

“ Perhaps your niece could do them on 
her next visit, if you wanted the job,” I 
suggested. 

“Why, so she could! and would be 
glad to do something for her old aunt. 
Iv’s bright you are to put me in mind of 
it. Shall I come for the work, sir?” 

“Tl send it round when I get it ready. 
I suppose your niece intends to visit you 
next Saturday ?” 

“ Well, ra’ly, I can’t say. It’s too ex- 
pensive her coming every week; but, 
she’ll sure be here afore the whole six 
is complate. Good-mornin’, gintlemen— 
and they’s heard nothin’ of the murderer, 
Pll warrant ?” 

We responded that nothing had 
been learned, and descending to the 
street, it was arranged, as we walk- 
ed along, that the officer should go 
to New York and put some detective 
there on the track of Leesy Sullivan. L 
informed my companion of the discrepan- 
cy between her actual arrival in town and 
her appearance at her aunt’s. Either the 
woman had purposely deceived us or her 
niece had not gone home for a good many 
hours after landing at Blankville. I 
went with him to the depct, where we 
made a few inquiries which convinced us 
that she had arrived on Saturday morning, 
had sat an hour or two in the lady’s 
room, and then gone away up town. 

There was sufficient to justify our look- 
ing further. I took from my own pocket 
means to defray the expenses of the officer 
as well as to interest the New York 
detective, adding that liberal rewards 
were about to be offered, and waited until 
I’saw him depart on his errand. 

Then, turning to go to the office, my 





heart so sickened at the idea of business 
and the ordinary routine of iiving in the 
midst of such misery, that my footsteps 
shrunk away from their familiar paths! 
I could do nothing, just then, for the aid 
or comfort of the afflicted. The body was 
to be taken that afternoon to the city for 
interment, the next day, in the family 
inclosure at Greenwood; until the hour 
for its removal, there was nothing more 
that friendship cculd perform in the ser- 
vice of the mourners. My usual prescrip- 
tion for mental ailments was a long and 
vigorous walk ; to-day I felt as if I could 
breathe only in the wide sunshine, so 
cramped and chilled were my spirits. 

The summer residence of the More- 
lands lay about a mile beyond the Argyll 
mansion, out of the village proper, on a 
hillside, which sloped down to the river. 
It was surrounded by fine grounds, and 
commanded one of the loveliest views of 
the Hudson. 

“ A spirit in my feet 
Led me, who knows how ?” 

in the direction of this now vacant and 
solitary place—solitary, I believed, with 
the exception of the gardener and his 
wife, who lived in a cottage back of the 
gardens, and who remained the year 
round, he to attend to out-door matters, 
and she to give housekeeper’s care to the 
closed mansion. 

The place had never looked more beau- 
tiful to me, not even in the bloom of its 
June foliage and flowers, than it did as I 
approached it on this occasion. The 
frosts had turned to every gorgeous color 
the tops of the trees which stood out here 
and there; back of the house, and extend- 
ing down toward the southern gate, by 
which I entered, a grove of maples and 
elms glowed in the autumn sunshine; the 
lawn in front sloped down to the water's 
edge, which flowed by in a blue and 
lordly stream, bearing on its broad bosom 
picturesque white ships. In the garden, 
through which I was now walking, many 
brilliant flowers still lingered: asters, gold, 
pink and purple; crysanthemums ; some 
dahlias which had been covered from the 
frost; pansies lurking under their broad 
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MORELAND VILLA. 


leaves. It had been the intention of the 
young couple to make this their permanent 
home after their marriage, going to the 
city only for a couple of the winter months. 
The very next week, I had heard, Eleanor 
expected to go down to help Henry in 
his selection of new furniture. 

Here the mansion lay, bathed in the 
rich sunshine; the garden sparkled with 
flowers as the river with ripples, so full, as 
it were, of conscious, joyous life, while the 
master of all lay in a darkened room 
awaiting his narrow coffin. Never had 
the uncertainty of human purposes so 
impressed me as when I looked abroad 
over that stately residence and thought 
of the prosperous future which had come 
to so awful a stand-still. I gathered a 
handful of pansies—they were Eleanor’s 
favorites. As I approached the house by 
the garden, Icame nearly upon the por- 
tico which extended across its western 
front before I perceived that it was occu- 
pied. Sitting on its outer edge, with 
one arm half wound around one of its 
pillars, and her bonnet in the grass at 
her feet, I beheld the sewing-girl after 
whom I had dispatched an officer to 
New York. She did not perceive 
me, and I had an opportunity of study- 
ing the face of the woman who had 


‘ 








fallen under my suspi- 
cion, when she was un- 
aware that my eye was 
upon it, and when her 
soul looked out of it, 
unvailed, in the security 
| of solitude. The impres- 
| sion which she made 
| upon me was that of 
~. |. despair. It was written 
\ on attitude and expres- 
‘ sion. It was neither 
grief nor remorse—it 
was blank despair. It 
must have been half an 
hour that I remained 
quiet, watching her. In 
all that time she never 
stirred hand nor eyelid ; 
her glance was upon the 
greensward at her feet. 
When I turn to that page of my memory 
I see her, photographed, as it were, 
upon every fold of the dark dress, 
which was some worsted substance, 
frayed, but neat; the black shawl, bord- 
ered, drawn close about the slender 
shoulders, which had the slight, habitual 
stoop of those who ply the needle fora 
living; the jetty hair pushed back from 
her forehead, the marble whiteness and 
rigidity of the face and mouth. 

It was a face made to express passion. 
And, although the only passion expressed 
now was that of despair, so intense that 
it grew like apathy, I could easily see 
how the rounded chin and full lips could 
melt into softer moods. The forehead 
was rather low, but fair, consorting with 
the oval of the cheek and chin; the brows 
dark and rather heavy. I remembered 
the wild black eyes which I had seen the 
previous day, and could guess at their 
hidden fires, 

This was a girl to attract interest at 
any time, and I mutely wondered what 
had entangled the threads of her fate in 
the glittering web of a higher fortune, 
which was now suddenly interwoven 
with the pall of death. All her move- 
ments had been such as to confirm my 
desire to ascertain her connection, if any, 
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with the tragedy. It seemed to me that 
if I could see her eyes, before she was 
conscious of observance, I could tell 
whether there was guilt, or only sorrow, 
in her heart; therefore I remained quiet, 
waiting. But I had mistaken my powers, 
or the eyes overbore them. When she 
did lift them, as a steamer came puffing 
around the base of the mountain which 
ran down into the river at the east, and 
they suddenly encountered mine, where 
I stood not ten feet from her, I saw only 
black, unfathomable depths, pouring out a 
trouble so intense, that my own gaze 
dropped beneath their power. 

She did not start upon observing me, 
which, as I thought, a guilty person, 
buried in self-accusing reveries, would 
have done—it seemed only slowly to 
penetrate her consciousness that a stranger 
was confronting her; when I raised my 
eyes, which had sunk beneath the inten- 
sity of hers, she was moving rapidly away 
toward the western gate. 

“Miss Sullivan, you have forgotton 
your bonnet.” 

With a woman’s instinct she put up her 
hand to smooth her disordered hair, came 
slowly back and took the bonnet which I 
extended toward her, without speaking. 
I hesitated what move to make next. I 
wished to address her—she was here, in 
my grasp, and I ought to satisfy myself, 
as far as possible, about the suspicions 
which I had conceived. I might do her 
an irreparable injury by making my feel- 
ings public, ifshe were innocent of any 
aid or instigation of the crime which had 
been committed, yet there were circum- 
stances which could hardly pass unchal- 
lenged. That unaccountable absence of 
hers on Saturday, from three o’clock until 
an hour after the murder was committed ; 
the statement of her aunt that she was 
in the city, and my finding her in this 
spot, in connection with the midnight 
visit to the window, and the other things 
which I had observed, were sufficient to 
justify inquiry. Yet, if I alarmed her 
prematurely I should have the less 
chance of coming upon proofs, and her 
accomplices, if she had any, would be led 








to take steps for greater safety. Anyhow, 
I would make her speak, and find what 
there was in her voice. 

“Your aunt told me that you had gone 
to New York,” I said, stepping along be- 
side her, as she turned away. 

“She thought so. Did you come here 
to see me, sir?” stopping short in her 
walk, and looking at me as if she expect- 
ed me to tell my business. 

This again did not look like the trepida- 
tion of guilt. 

“No. Icame out for a walk. I sup- 
pose our thoughts have led us both in the 
same direction. This place will have an 
interest to many, hereafter.” 

“ Interest! the interest of vulgar curios- 
ity! It will give them something to talk 
about. I hate it!’ She spoke more to 
herself than to me, while a ray of fire 
darted from those black orbs; the next 
instant her face subsided into that pas- 
sionate stillness again. 

Her speech was not that of her station ; 
I recalled what her aunt had said about 
the education she had bestowed on her, 
and decided that the girl’s mind was one 
of those which reach out beyond their 
circumstances — aspiring — ambitious — 
and that this aspiring nature may have 
led her into her present unhappiness. 
That she was unhappy, if not sinful, it 
took but a glance to assure me. 

“So do I hate it. I donot like to have 
the grief of my friends subjected to cold 
and curious eyes.” 

“ Yet, it is a privilege to have the right 
tu mourn. I tell you the sorrow of that 
beautiful lady he was to have married is 
light compared with trouble that some 
feel. There are those who envy her.” 

It was not her words, as much as her 
wild, half-choked voice, which gave effect 
to them; she spoke, and grew silent, as 
if conscious that the truth had been wrung 
from her in the ear of a stranger. We 
had reached the gate, and she seemed 
anxious to escape through it ; but I held 
it in my hand, looking hard at her, as I 
said—“It may have been the hand of 
envy which dashed the cup of fruition 
from her lips. Her young life is withered 
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never to bloomagain. I can imagine but 
one wretchedness in this world greater 
than hers—and that is the wretchedness 
of the guilty person who has murder 
written on his or her soul.” 

A spasm contracted her face ; she push- 
ed at the gate which I still held. 

“Ah, don’t,” she said, “let me pass.” 

I opened it and she darted through, flee- 
ing along the road which led out around 
the backward slope of the hill, like Io 
pursued by the stinging fly: Her path 
was away from the village, so that I hard- 
ly expected to see her again that day. 

Within two minutes the gardener’s 
wife came up the road to the gate. She 
had been down to visit the corpse of her 
young master; her eyes were red with 
weeping. 

“‘ How do you do, Mr. Redfield ? These 
be miserable times, ain’t they? My very 
heart is sore in my breast; but I couldn’t 
cry a tearin the room where he was, a- 
lying there like life, for Miss Eleanor sot 
by him like a statue. It made me cold 
all over to see her—I couldn’t speak to 
saveme. The father and mother are just 
broke down, too.” 

“ How is Miss Eleanor, this morning ?” 

“The Lord knows! She doesn’t do 
any thing but sit there, as quiet as can be. 
It’s a bad symptom, to my thinking. 
‘Still waters run deep.’ They’re a dread- 
ing the hour when they’ll have to remove 
the body from the house—they’re afraid 
her mind ’1l go.” 

“No, no,” I answered, inwardly shud- 
dering, “‘ Eleanor’s reason is too fine and 
powerful to be unstrung, even by a blow 
like this.” 

“Who was that went out the gate as I 
came around the bend? . Was it that girl, 
again ?” 

“Do you mean Leesy Sullivan ?” 

“Yes, sir. Do you know her? She 
acts mighty queer, to my thinkin’, She 
was out here Saturday, sittin’ in the sum- 
mer-house, all alone, ’till the rain began 
to fall—I guess she got a good soaking 
going home. I didn’t think much about 
her; it was Saturday, and I thought 
likely she was taking a holiday, and 








there’s many people like to come here, 
it’s so pleasant. But what’s brought her 
here again to-day is more’n I can guess. 
Do you know, sir ?” 

“Tdo not. I found her sitting on the 
portico looking at the river. Maybe she 
comes out for a walk and stops here to 
rest. She probably feels somewhat at 
home, she has sewed so much in the 
family. I don’t know her at all my- 
self; I never spoke to her until just 
now. Did you get much acquainted with 
her, when she was in the house ?” 

“T never spoke to her above a dozen 
times. I wasn’t at the house much, and 
she was always at work. She seemed 
fast with her needle, and a girl who 
minded her own business. I thought she 
was rather proud, for a seamstress—she 
was handsome, and I reckon she knew 
it. She’s getting thinner; she had red 
spots on her cheeks, Saturday, that I 
didn’t like—looked consumptive.” 

“ Did the family treat her with particu- 
lar kindness?” It was as near as I cared 
to put into words what I was thinking of. 

“You know it’s in the whole Moreland 
race to be generous and kind to those 
under them. I’ve known Henry more 
than once, when the family was going 
out for a drive, to insist upon Miss Sulli- 
van’s taking a seat in the carriage—but 
never when he was going alone. I heard 
him tell his mother that the poor girl 
looked tired, as if she needed a breath of 
air and a bit of freedom, and the kind- 
hearted lady would laugh at her son, but 
do as he said. It wasjustlikehim. But 
I'd stake my everlasting futur’ that he 
never took any advantage of her feelings, 
if it’s that your thinking of, Mr. Redfield.” 

“So would I, Mrs. Scott. There is no 
one can have a higher respect for the 
character of that noble young gentleman, 
than I. I would resent an insult to his 
memory more quickly than if he had been 
my brother. But, as you say, there is 
something queer in the actions of Miss 
Sullivan. I know that I can trust your 
discretion, Mrs. Scott, for I have heard it 
well spoken of; do not say any thing to 
others, not eyen to your husband, but 
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keep a watch on that person if she should 
come here any more. Report to me what 
she does, and what spot she frequents.” 

“T will do so, sir. But I don’t think 
any harm of her. She may have been 
unfortunate enough to think too much of 
the kindness with which he treated her. 
If so, I pity her—she could hardly help 
it, poor thing. Henry Moreland was a 
young gentleman a good many people 
loved.” 

She put her handkerchief to her eyes 
in a fresh burst of tears. Wishing her 
good-morning, I turned toward the vil- 
lage, hardly caring what I should do 
next. Mrs. Scott was an American 
woman, and one to be trusted; I felt that 
she would be the best detective I could 
place at that spot. 

When I reached the office, on my home- 
ward route, I went in. Mr. Argyll was 
there alone, his head leaning on his hand, 
his face anxious and worn, his brow con- 
tracted in deep thought. As soon as I 
came in he sprung up, closed the outer 
door, and said to me, in a low voice: 

“Richard, another strange thing has 
occurred.” 

I stared at him, afraid to ask what. 

“T have been robbed of two thousand 
dollars.” € 

“ When and how ?” 

“That is what I donot know. Four 
days ago I drew that amount in bills from 
the Park Bank. I placed it, in a roll, just 
as I received it, in my library desk, at 
home. I locked the desk, and have car- 
ried the key in my pocket. The desk 
has been locked, as usual, every time that 
I have gone to it. How long the money 
has been gone I can not say; I never 
looked after it, since placing it there, until 
about an hour ago. I wanted some cash 
for expenses this afternoon, and going for 
it, the roll was gone.” 

“Haven't you mislaid it?” 

“No. Ihave one drawer for my cash, 
and I placed it there. I remember it 
plainly enough. It has been stolen”— 


he sat down in his chair with a heavy 
sigh. “That money was for my poor 
Eleanor. 


She was to complete her wed- 













ding outfit this week, and the two thou- 
sand dollars was for refurnishing the place 
out at the Grove. I don’t care for the loss 
so much—she doesn’t need it now—bat 
it’s singular—at this time !” 

He looked up at me, vague suspicions 
which he could not shape floating in his 
brain. 

“Who knew of your having the 
money ?” 

“No one, that I am aware of, except 
my nephew. He drew it for me when he 
went down to the city last Wednesday.” 

“ Could you identify the money ?” 

“Not all of it. I only remember that 
there was one five hundred dollar bill in 
the package, a fresh issue of the Park 
Bank, of which, possibly, they may have 
the number. The rest was city money of 
various denominations and banks. I can 
think of but one thing which seems pro- 
bable. James must have been followed 
from the city by some professional thief, 
who saw him obtain the money, and kept 
an eye upon it, waiting for a suitable op- 
portunity, until it was deposited in the 
desk. The key is a common one, which 
could be easily duplicated, and we are so 
careless in this quiet community that a 
thief might enter at almost any hour of 
the night. Perhaps the same villain 
dogged poor Henry in hopes of another 
harvest.” 

“ You forget that there was no attempt 
to rob Henry.” 

“True—true. Yet the murderer may 
have been frightened away before he had 
secured his prize.” 

“In which case, he would have re- 
turned, as the body remained undiscov- 
ered all night.” 

“It may beso. [am dizzy with think- 
ing it over and over.” 

“Try and not think any more, dear 
sir,” Isaid, gently. “ You are feverish and 
ill now. Iam going, this afternoon, with 
the friends to the city, and I will put the 
police on the watch for the money. We 
will get the number of the large bill, if 
possible, from the bank, and I will have 
investigations made as to the passengers 








of Wednesday on the train with James. 
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Have you said any thing to him about [ 


?” 


your loss 

“T have not seen him since I made the 
discovery. You may tell him if you see 
him first ; and do what you can, Richard, 
for I feel as weak as a child.” 





WALKS AMONG WORDS. 


VERY word has its history though we 
may never know it. If words are 
representatives, or correlatives of ideas, 
then they are born as ideas are born; but, 
ag new ideas are constantly enunciated, 
and new wordsare not thereby necessarily 
added to our vocabulary, words may bere- 
garded as Constituents of ideas, to be used 
in a simple or combined order for the 
purpose of expressing a new conception, 
The Nominalists will have it that every 
idea must have, and assume the form of, 
a word ere it can be apprehended or 
introduced ; but this is too objective 
a view of the case, since we have many 
inexpressible thoughts, emotions and in- 
stincts, which we fully apprehend and 
interpret, though no word exists tu give 
them verbal utterance. As a general 
proposition it may be assumed that 
words are ideas én esse, rather than ideas 
per se; and the history of words is the 
history of the idea or ideas conveyed 
only in the sense of correlatives or shadows. 
But even this must be considered 
true in a qualified sense, since a large 
proportion of what may be deemed 
new or modern words are undergoing 
remarkable changes. As for instance: 
the words base, brat, caitiff, lewd, wench, 
idiot, gossip, dunce, once were used with 
a different understanding than they now 
imply. “ Base men” used to be persons 
of humble degree. A “brat” once was 
synonymous with brood or children. 
Thus, Gascvigne says: 
“O Abraham’s brats—O brood of blessed seed.” 
“ Caitiff” and “ captive” were synonyms 
in Chaucer’s time. “Lewd” once im- 
plied merely unwelcomed. “ Idiot” 
(Gr. idios) first signified private, domestic, 
etc. “ Gossip” used to mean sponsor at 
baptism. And a “ wench” once was a 
maid or pretty girl ! 





We have before us a Bailey Dictionary 
(1782), in which he says of the word 
politician that its signification is a states- 
man; but it is evident that it was, at an 
earlier date, used in an offensive sense, 
for South, in his “Sermons” (1744), 
says: “ The politician, whose very es- 
sence lies in this, that he is a person 
ready to do any thing that he apprehends 
for his advantage,” etc., etc. Would it 
not be somewhat singular if this old 
meaning again should attach to the 
word? We now understand politician 
to mean, not a statesman, but one who 
spends his time in partisan discussion ; 
and, much to be regretted, it is fast hay- 
ing odium attached to it, in the estima- 
tion of a large body of the people. 

Blackguard was derived from black 
guard, i.e.,: the guard of scullions who 
always watched over the pots and ket- 
tles of a traveling household. Thus, 
Webster, in his “ White Devil,” says: 
“A lousy slave, that, within these twenty 
years, rode with the black guard in the 
Duke’s carriage, mongst spits and drip- 
ping pans.” It is easy to conceive how 
the term came to apply to any low fellow 
who sought to blacken others’ characters. 

Here we see not only how the word 
originated, but can anticipate the signifi- 
cation which now is attached to this 
severe epithet. In Dr. Trench’s several 
admirable little books are given numer- 
ous biographies of words, in which we 
have various changes to note—always 
seeing the reason for the modification. 

New words are so numerous as to 
excite pity for the generations to come. 
Once the English Language had only 
2000 words regarded as English. Rich- 
ard Fraunces’ Promptorium Purvulorium 
(1499) contained this number. The 
“Expositor” of Dr. John Bullokar 
(1616) catalogued only about 5000. 
Bailey’s “English Dictionary and In- 
terpreter of Hard Words,’ in _ its 
last (24th) edition, edited by Dr. Har- 
wood, 1782, carried the number up to 
twenty-three thousand. Johnson's cele- 
brated work (1755), embraced about as 
many words as the contemporary edi- 
tions of Bailey’s book, but received con- 
stant additions with each new issue 
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until that edited by Rev. Henry John 
Todd, in 1814, added fourteen thousand 
words to its original vocabulary, mak- 
ing about thirty-three thousand words. 
(Some authorities say fifty thousand, but 
even the latest editions of that opus mag- 
num does not reach that figure.) Since 
Johnson’s time,- the new words and 
changes of meaning introduced into the 
language, have increased so rapidly, 
that Dr. Worcester’s unabridged con- 
tains, it is said, one hundred and four 
thousand words, with fully defined defi- 
nitions; and the “ positively last” edi- 
tion of Webster’s unabridged—but re- 
cently issued—makes a boast that it has 
several thousand more than its great rival. 

At this rate of progress, in the year 
1965 we shall claim at least one hundred 
and eighty thousand words, as necessary 
to a complete English vocabulary ! Who 
will ever scale such a mountain ? 

That they all are necessary to a per- 
fect expression of our ideas we can not 
conceive to be true. A large class of 
purely technical terms or arbitrary 
names for things are necessary innova- 
tions, but there are many, very many 
words adopted which could have been 
omitted without weakening our national 
diction. It is a fact, worthy of remark, 
that a comparatively small number of 
words suffices fur many of our best wri- 
ters. Mr. George P. Marsh estimates 
that Milton restricts his speech to eight 
thousand, and Shakspeare to fifteen 
thousand words, and these two writers, 
probably, have “wreaked thought 
upon expression” more completely than 
any author who has written in our 
language. And yet, in Shakspeare’s 
time the best dictionary—that of Dr. 
John Bullokar (1616), the year in which 
the Great Poet died—contained but one 
fifth of this number as recognized Eng- 
lish words pure. Mr. Marsh further 
states that, in the ordinary converse and 
pen labors of our most active men, the 
number of words used does not average 
more than four thousand. This doubt- 
less is true. We know that expression 
or composition is most effective which 
contains the most direct, terse, Savon 
words, and that those writers are most 





pleasing, to ali classes, whose vocabulary 
is confined to simples, rather than to 
compounds and derivatives. The very 
perfection of rhetorical béauty is em- 
bodied in the writings of Goldsmith, Ad- 
dison, Steele, and yet how simple is 
their vocabulary! Washington Irving 
often is named the “ American Gold- 
smith,” but the parallel only holds 
good so far as it refers to his exquisitely 
plain expression. Bryant uses remark- 
ably few words in his compositions— 
prose or verse—and certainly no poet 
writes with greater acceptance to the in- 
telligence of our country. 

Wherefore let aspirants for literary 
or oratorical honors take heed lest they 
become “ demoralized” from the use of 
too much words. 

There it comes—a word change and a 
word history. Demoralized has not the 
signification of four years ago. Then 
it meant one thing —now it means some- 
thing more. Four years ago, to have said 
that a soldier was demoralized was to 
have assumed that he was given to vice ; 
now it means that he is given to break- 
ing ranks and running away—to skedad- 
dling. [And, we'll hazard but little to 
prophesy that that shocking word “ ske- 
daddle”’ will become as fixed in our idiom 
as has the word humbug, since it is one 
of those words which, once understood, 
none will forget, and, though a decided 
vulgarism, is, nevertheless, a decided 
success in the popular mind.] The late 
war has given rise to numerous expres- 
sions to signify, if not new ideas, at 
least new phases of old ideas. Many 
of them will pass away with their pro- 
vocation. Skedadle (or skedaddle as it 
is more commonly spelt), doubtless will 
survive, though conceded to be an un- 
usually abominable Americanism. So 
of the terms bdushwhacker, contraband, 
(as applied to negroes), shoddy, etc., we 
shall not be surprised to see them en- 
grafted upon the next edition of Dr. 
Johnson. Will not the Doctor’s huge 
shade storm in its probationary prison- 
house that such uncivilized words should 
creep into his vocabulary ? 

Civilized is, comparatively, a new 
word. Dean Trench says of it:— 
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“Johnson does not know it in his Dic- 
tionary, except as a technical legal term, 
to express the turning of a criminal pro- 
cess into a civil one, and according to 
Boswell, altogether disallowed it in the 
sense it has now acquired.” It does not 
occur in Bailey’s work; and yet, Wor- 
cester quotes Bishop Hare as authority 
for its present meaning. As the bishop 
flourished in time of Queen Anne, and 
died A. D. 1740—fifteen years before 
the publication of Johnson’s Dictionary 
—we can not conclude, with Dean 
Trench, that the word is of recent ad- 
mission, in its refined sense. It is a 
noble word which “we Americans” 
should see to it shall have a wider, deep- 
er, nobler signification than the old world 
would accord it, though Buckle’s “ His- 
tory of Civilization” has done much 
toward rendering it one of the grandest 
words in the English Language. 

Its contrast, or opposite, savage, is also 
somewhat new. It is first acknowledged 
in Puttenham’s “ Art of English Poetry ” 
(1589), where, also, are first introduced 
to a-standard recognition scientific and 
idiom. Starvation is not an Americanism, 
as some philological students would 
have it. It is of recent birth, forming 
a rare instance of a Latin termination to 
a pure English root. It is not found ih 
Bailey or Johnson, nor in Richardson’s 
first work, though given in his supple- 
ment. Horace Walpole thus states its 
origin and adoption: “It was first in- 
troduced into the English language by 
Mr. Dundas (Lord Melville), in a speech, 
in 1775, on an American debate, and 
hence applied to him as a nickname, 
viz.: Starvation Dundas.” When Dean 
Trench, therefore, assumes that the word 
isan Americanism he isin error. It was 
admitted into Webster’s books, but was 
not used in this country, so far as we 
can discover, before its adoption by Mr. 
Dundas, as above stated. The word 
starve, in this country, is alm: <. invari- 
ably applied to perishing by hunger: 
whereas, its correct signification implies 
to perish by hunger or cold. Hence, it 
is always proper to say, starved with 
hunger; and the critic who recently 
charged tautology upon an author for 











using the expression “starved of hun- 
ger,’ was not only hypercritical, but 
somewhat ignorant. 

The words telegram, revolver, humbug, 
placer, nugget, petroleum, kerosene, crino- 
line, are all very new, and all, save the 
Jast, are of American origin. Humbug, 
it is true, is used by Fielding, 1751, 
but only of late came to be recognized 
as a legitimate term to imply an imposi- 
tion. Probably to P. T. Barnum (the 
“great American showman”) we are 
indebted for the popularity of the word. 
We could not now well do without it— 
no word in the language is its synonym. 
The words solidarity and peoples were in- 
troduced by Kossuth to English adoption. 

The expressions buncombe, outsider, 
comeouter, turncoat, lickspitile, are real 
provincialisms, yet are recognized by 
Worcester in his last work. Though 
“popular” terms, their introduction to 
our dictionaries is of doubtful taste and 
utility. Each new political campaign 
introduces new terms and phrases to 
popular usage—some of them very ex- 
pressive, it is true; but our “well of 
English undefiled” will soon become 
grossly defiled if lexicographers and 
good writers allow such words a place 
in their vocabulary. Worcester does 
not recognize shyster, garroter, roughs, 
etc., yet we think them quite as well 
accredited es outsider, comeouter, etc. 

Our war to suppress treason, has 
produced a number of words (really 
epithets), which, though of great signifi- 
cance, should not gain a standard recog- 
nition. Copperheads, Johnnies, Butter- 
nuts, Jayhawkers, etc., are among such. 
Shoddy is another, but is, as said above, 
likely to live, as words of irony or con- 
tempt live, when words of anger and 
scorn die. “Codfish aristocracy” may 
have to give way to “Shoddy.” 

Mob is not given place in the English 
Encyclopedia (1795-1801), although it is 
known to have originated in the latter 
days of the dissolute reign of Charles ITI. 
Addison characterized it as a “ ridiculous 
expression.” Notwithstanding, it has be- 
come a very useful and significant appel- 
lation for an offensive crowd, though 
riot is better when violence is meant. 
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Rowdy is admitted in Worcester, and 
marked “ low”—Mr. Bartlett (“‘ Vocabu- 
lary of Americanisms”) being quoted as 
authority for it. It is not given in Bai- 
ley,. Johnson or Richardson. Only 
Americans understand what a “row” 
means. 

Ruffian now implies a brutal fellow, 
but its early signification was a pimp— 
a sense in which it is now rarely used. 
As we have the words “scoundrel,” 
“cut-throat,” “ villain,” “ assassin,” “ rob- 
ber,” “rascal,” etc., etc., to imply a 
brutal fellow, it would be well to use 
ruffian in its early sense, and thus dis- 
card the very disgusting word pimp. 

Miscreant, an expression of strong 
import, once only implied an unbeliever, 
and was applied by the Crusaders to the 
Moslem foe. By degrees it came to im- 
ply something of dislike; and passion 
was not long in affixing a stigma to the 
term. The word infidel, on the contrary, 
was applied by the Moslems to the 
Crusaders to signify Christians; yet, in 
the strange history of words, it now im- 
plies an opponent of Christian belief! 

A case wherein an originally offen- 
sive meaning has been turned into one 
of pleasant import, is found in the words 
“Yankee,” “Whig,” “Tory,” “ Puri- 
tan,” ‘“ Quaker,” “ Methodist”—all of 
which were bestowed upon persons and 
parties as nicknames. Constant repeti- 
tion familiarized them, and they are 
now as dignified appellations as we have 
in the language. The word Abdolitionist, 
not four years ago, was very offensive 
in its signification when used by their 
traducers: it is now a word of honor! 
Its antithesis, Fire-eater, will doubtless 
expire with its votaries, whose occupa- 
tion is gone—let us pray, forever. 

The word editorial is quite a new can- 
didate for admission to lexicon honors. 
It does not appear as a substantive noun 
in any dictionary, we believe; and yet 

is used almost daily by the best scholars 
and writers as meaning the newspaper 
or periodical article prepared by the 
editor. It is given by Worcester only 
as an adjective. But, in spite of the 
lexicographers it will live, and ought to 


as a proper word. We shall make it a 
sine gia non for the next dictionary we 
purchase. Do we jeopardize any pub- 
lisher’s property in lexicons by thus 
adverting to the great injustice done the 
“ fraternity ?” 

Some of our hypercritics object strong- 
ly to this use of the word jeopardize. 
One writer pronounces it a “ verbal 
monstrosity ;” another demands that it 
shall be expunged from the English lexi- 
con because it is only used in America! 
What an expurgation “we English” 
would have to undergo to get rid of 
every thing “ American” in our daily 
habits, our converse, and our very 
thoughts! The same individual, doubt- 
less, would have some objections to ex- 
purgating from English use potatoes, 
maize, tobacco, etc., because they were 
of American origin exclusively. If no 
better reason can be argued for its ban- 
ishment than that it is only used in this 
country, we vote, by all means, to keep 
it on the record! But, it is not true 
that it is only in use heve. good writers 
in England adopt it. Nor is it a very 
“ modern invention,” as even Worcester 
would have us infer. In Bailey it is 
distinctly given (1782) in its several 
forms, viz.: ‘“jeopard,’ “jeopardy,” 
“§eoparden,” “ jeoperdise,” “ jeoperd- 
ously. ‘ “ Jeoparden” was used in the 
sense of our word jeopardize, viz.: to 
put into jeopardy. Emerson, in his 
paper on “Culture,” says: “A consid- 
erate man will shun heavy expenditure 
of his forces on pleasure or gain, which 
will jeopardize this social and secular 
accumulation.” How much more forci- 
ble than to have used the apparent 
synonyms “ peril,” “ risk,” “ put in dan- 
ger,” “ hazard,” etc., etc. The objection 
to the word, that the verb jeopard fully 
covers the ground, is entitled to the con- 
sideration of those purists who declare 
against all innovation © There are many 
cases where, if only the verb form exist- 
ed, its use would read clumsily enough, 
and the reader would at once substitute 
the more agreeable and proper adjective. 

By the way: is it not most singular 
that the word clumsy does not occur in 





be recognized by our next “unabridged,” 





Shakspeare? It is an old word—eo old 
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that scholars are not sure of its deriva- 
tion. Bailey thinks it is from the Dutch 
klompsch, or, rather, klompe, while Rich- 
ardson gives it the same origin as clump, 
German klump, and formed, he says, im- 
mediately from it. Mr. Grose says: 
clumps, clumpet, i.¢.: clumsy, idle, lazy, 
unhandy. Shakspeare may not have 
understood the Dutch of A. D. 1600; or, 
he may have had a prejudice against 
the word as suggesting the faults of his 
friends of the Swan and Boar’s Head 
after a night’s bout over the ale-pots. 
We don’t like the word, because it al- 
ways sounds to our ears as a wooden 
shoe or “ boat” looks / 

Esemplastic is a word coined by Cole- 
ridge, in his “ Biographize Literaria.” 
We observe that Worcester has admitted 
it, although we doubt if he can cite any 
authority for its use. No writer has 
adopted it, so far as we are aware. 
Coleridge was so much of a Greeco-Ger- 
man, that his “ magnificent monologues” 
used to embody many a high-sounding 
word more Coleridgean than authorized 
English. Esemplastic is purely his own 
word, though a very good one, it must 
be confessed. 

Any reader of De Quincey must be 
struck with the great number of new 
significations attached to, or extracted 
from, old words, by this versatile writer. 
His affluence of ideas renders him a 
hard author to read, for his collaterals, 
introduced by way of illustration, absorb 
or override his main theme. This irre- 
pressible flow of thought often coins 
new significations for old expressions, 
and, not unfrequently, new words; but, 
if not a purist in language, De Quincey 
is not a pedantic innovator, and his words 
and their construction are so.much his 
own that we feel no uneasiness in com- 
ing upon them in his richly-endowed 
pages. Had Coleridge had but a modi- 
cum of his opium compeer’s industry, 
what a mighty word-reyolution might 


~ 
The naturalization of foreign words 
is one source of word-aggregation which 
is sensibly and rapidly affecting the vol- 
ume of our language. Such as accouche- 
ment, début, débris, dictum, détour, aban- 
don, addenda, apropos, finis, afflatus, fres- 
co, alias, alibi, bijou, brochure, facetia, at- 
tache, expose, artiste, connoisseur, coterie— 
and so on through the alphabet to the 
number of hundreds—are not English 
in any sense except by recent adoption ; 
but now they are rarely ttalicized to in- 
dicate their foreign attachment. We 
may expect soon to see such terms as 
bon vivant, affaire Phonneur, ad infinitum, 
bon mot, bijouterie, beau monde, bon ton, 
etc., adopted as ourown. Such accre- 
tions must greatly cumber the language, 
and inevitably will demoralize it. If 
we are so silly as to suppose that, because 
a word i French, it is therefore better 
than the corresponding English of it, 
there is poor hopeof areform. Let the 
teacher aim ever to impress upon the 
pupil’s mind the necessity of lingual pu- 
rity in conversation and composition ; 
and let parents at once withdraw all 
countenance and patronage from the 
teacher who will permit a pupil to cor- 
rupt his English diction with French 
phrases. Purity of utterance is becom- 
ing a rare accomplishment, as every in- 
telligent observer must realize; and it 
behooves all who would preserve their 
“well of English undefiled ” to test those 
teachers thoroughly who are to be per- 
mitted to form the taste and lingual 
habits of their children. 

From this brief “walk,” it will be 
seen that the garden of words is one full 
of interest and not devoid of beauty. 
There are, indeed, few studies more 
agreeable than these biographies of the 
components of language; and if we 
recur again to the theme it will be for 
the reason that it is enticing to the 
author. To the reader, let us hope it is 
at least interesting, if not also instruc- 
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66 | gol you seen it?” said a friend, 
one day last summer, accosting us 
as he came bounding down a long flight 
of stairs leading out on Spruce street. 
“No? Well, just go up and examine 
the thing.” So we went up, and in a 
back office, perched upon a table, sat a 
creature, so like a human in some of its 
features and conduct, as to impress. us 
strangely. It was the size of a child 
eight or nine years of age, though be- 
traying more of the looks of an old man 
than of a child. 
“ What is it?” asked a bystander of its 
owner. 


qa 


“An Orang-outang, sir,’ was the an- 
swer. 

But it was not an orang. The crea- 
ture was a Chimpanzee, from the Gaboon 
country, west coast of Africa, and had 
been brought over by a trader only a few 
days previous to our introduction. So 
human did it look and comport itself, 
that it was hard to divest the mind of 
the impression of its alliance to our 
species. All the stories which we had 
heard or read, regarding the wonderful 
intelligence of the monkey tribes, came 
to remembrance, and, seeing the conduct 
of the specimen on the table, made even 
the most marvelous anecdote credible. 
The mixed audience, gathering to see and 
examine the animal, had much to say 
in regard to his faculties, powers of rea- 
son and reflection, his ingenuity; and 
from what I heard of his performances 
it seemed to me that he was more human 


‘than the famed (or defamed?) Gorilla. 


If it were necessary to accept the propo- 
sition that there is a connecting link be- 
tween the man and the brute, let it be 
the lively and good-humored Chimpanzee, 
by all means, rather than the ferocious 
Gorilla, even though the great man-ape 
ts, anatomically considered, a nearer rela- 
tion ! 

“ Alas, poor Yorick !” said the poet: 
alas, poor Jocko! said we, called in as we 
were, a few days after, to see the table 
gone and in one corner poor Chimpanzee 
dead. She had sickened and died as 
they are sure to do after a few days of 
the restraints of city or civilized life ; and 
now her stuffed skin is her only monu- 





ment. 
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All this apropos to our theme—the 
Gorilla—not the king of beasts but the 
sovereign of apes. While in Europe, a 
winter or two ago, we particularly sought 
out the remains of the creature which 
Du Chaillu, its champion, had placed at 
the disposal of British museums. In 
Liverpool we found one of the finest 
specimens now on exhibition—a stuffed 
male standing nearly or quite five feet in 
hight. What a monster! If Caliban 
had come back to earth in his question- 
able shape, we conceive that even his 
familiarity with the deformed side of ex- 
istence would have shuddered at the 
creature in that glass case. So human 
yet so inhuman! So like man yet so 
very unlike! Not as the lively and 
saucy Chimpanzee did it impress us as a 
burlesque on the man species; but as a 
creature formed to horrify and shock the 
instincts and senses, alike. Before it we 
stood for a full half-hour, until the whole 
revolting image was engraven on our 
brain; and when we turned away it was 
with a sense of relief. Nothing in the 
vast and superb collection of animate and 
inanimate life around us—of the relics of 
geologic eras and antediluvian days—of 
the curiosities of many lands—could im- 
press us after that one shocking sight ; 
and we passed out of the monster’s pre- 
sence with no desire to see it again. 

Yet, we did see further specimens, male 
and female, skeletons and stuffed skins, in 
the British Museum, London, and in the 
Jardin des Plantes, Paris. In every in- 
stance the first impression was repeated ; 
and we could have signed a petition to the 
Governments to have the race extermina- 
ted as arace of monsters whose existence 
libeled the very idea of man’s divine 
estate. Fortunately, then, for our morbid 
feelings on the subject, the race is con- 
fined to a small section of country, and is, 
in numbers, quite restricted ; and if the 
spirit of science or adventure invades 
their dismal recesses, in the depths of al- 
most impenetrable jungles, which ‘the 
sunlight rarely penetrates, their exter- 
mination may rapidly follow. 

The existence, in the African wilds, of 
4 ape more closely approximating to 
man than the Orang-outang had long 





been suspected, if not known, prior te 
1847. The reference made by Hanno, 
the Carthagenian, to such a species is 
well known. Hanno set sail from Car- 
thage with a large fleet and thirty thou- 
sand people of both sexes, to found a 
colony on the west coast of Africa— 
more than two thousand five hund- 
red years ago. He cruised along the 
shores, as far down as the present Gaboon 
country, where he encountered the Gorilla, 
as we learn from his record of the voyage. 
He said :— 

“ Passing the streams of fire, we came 
to a bay called the Horn of the South. 
In the recess there was an island like the 
first, having a lake, and in this there was 
another island full of wild men; but 
much the greater part of them were 
females, with hairy bodies, whom the 
interpreters called ‘ Gorillas” (Gorullai.) 
Pursuing them, we were not able to take 
the males; they all escaped, being able 
to climb the precipices, and defended 
themselves with pieces of rock. Three 
females, who bit and scratched those 
who led them, were taken, but would not 
go with us; so having killed them, we 
flayed them, and conveyed the skins to 
Carthage ; for we did not sail any further, 
as provisions began to fail.” 

This story—confirmed afterward by 
the narrative of an English sailor named 
Andrew Battel, a Portuguese prisoner 
who lived for many years in Angola 
—long ago attracted the attention of 
naturalists, but it .was generally re 
garded as a fabulous invention; and 
yet, the idea that they were animals and 
not men was so Clearly implied in Han- 
no’s description of their ability to climb 
and in his statement of killing and skin- 
ning the females—which the navigator 
would not have been guilty of doing had 
the creatures been human—that men of 
science were inclined to credit the stories 
which came to them through traders with 
the African coast, of a Man Ape, un- 
known to naturalists. 

The mystery was partially solved in 
1847, when a paper prepared by Dr. 
Thomas 8. Savage was read before the 
Boston Society of Natural History, in 
which the discovery of a new species of 
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Ape was announced. On his voyage 
home, from Cape Palmas, Dr. Savage 
was unexpectedly detained on the Gaboon 
river, and the month of April, 1847, was 
spent at the house of the Rev. J. L. 
Wilson, senior missionary of the Ameri- 
can Board of Foreign Missions to West 
Africa. Soon after his arrival, Mr. Wil- 
son showed him a skull, represented by 
the natives to be that of a monkey-like 
animal remarkable for its size, ferocity, 
and habits; and the doctor was led to 
believe that it had belonged to a new 
species of Orang. Intent on further in- 
vestigation, and, if possible, on deciding 
the point by the inspection of a speci- 
men alive or dead, Mr. Wilson entered 
cordially into the matter, and promised 
his full codperation; and having been 
a resident in the country for several 
years, well acquainted with the chiefs 
and people, highly regarded by them, and 
speaking freely their language, he was 
able to render the doctor advantages of 
signal importance. He did not succeed, 
however, in obtaining either a living or a 
dead specimen, but only several skulls of 
the two sexes, and of different ages, with 
other important parts of the skeleton of 
the Gorilla. (These portions were after- 
ward ably described, with several en- 
gravings, in a quarto pamphlet, on the 
return of Dr. Savage to America, by Dr. 
Wyman, professor of anatomy in Har- 
vard University.) 

In the paper as read occurred the 
following facts corroborative of his dis- 
covery :— 

“Having been a missionary resident 
for several years, studying, from habitual 
intercourse, the African mind and charac- 
ter, I felt myself prepared to discriminate 
and decide upon the probability of their 
statements. Besides being familiar with 
the history and habits of its interesting 
congener, the Chimpanzee, I was able to 
separate their accounts of the two animals, 
which, having the same locality and a 
similarity of habits, are confounded in the 
minds of the mass, especially as but few, 
such as traders in the interior and hunts- 
men, have ever seen the animal in ques- 
tion. In this last fact stated we find an 
explanation of the confusion, inaccuracy, 





and exaggeration which characterize the 
occasional references that have been made 
in books to both animals, the sources of 
such information being transient visitors 
and voyagers. If it be admissible to 
base and sustain a proposition on human 
testimony, then, to my mind, the existence 
of this new species of Orang, aside from 
the evidence of its skeleton, is established, 
and the account that I now submit of 
its habits, authentic. It is on such 
grounds, and with such convictions, I 
venture to place my statements on record, 
leaving them to the future for confirma- 
tion or correction. 

“ The tribe from which our knowledge 
of the animal is derived, and whose 
territory forms its habitat, is Mpongwe, 
occupying both sides of the river Gaboon, 
from its mouth to some fifty or sixty 
miles upward. The face of the country, 
as you proceed inward, is undulating and 
hilly, well watered with streams and 
rivers, and abounding with indigenous 
fruits. The river is visited, for purposes 
of trade in ivory, ebony, and dye-woods, 
by vessels from different parts of Amer- 
ica and Europe. In view of this fact, it 
may seem surprising that the animal 
should be unknown to science, and with- 
out its proper place in systems of zoology. 
But this is accounted for by the fact that 
its immediate habitat is back some dis- 
tance from the coast, and its habits and 
ferocity such that it is not often encount- 
ered. The natives stand greatly in fear 
of it, and never attempt its capture ex- 
cept in self-defense. Ifthe word ‘ pongo’ 
be of African origin, it is probably a 
corruption of Mpongwe, the name of the 
tribe on the banks of the Gaboon, and 
hence applied to the region they inhabit. 
Their local name for the Chimpanzee is 
Enché-eko, as near as it can be Angli- 
cized, from which the common term 
‘ Jocko’ probably comes. The Mpongwe 
appellation for the new congener is Engé- 
ena, prolonging the sound of the first 
vowel, and slightly pronouncing the 
second. 

“Tts hight is above five feet; it is 
disproportionately broad across the shoul- 
ders, thickly covered ‘with coarse black 
hair, which is said to be similar in its 
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arrangement to that of the Enché-eko. 
With age it becomes gray, which fact 
has given rise to the report that both 
animals are seen of different colors.” 

The whole world of naturalists was 
put at loggerheads, however, in 1860 by 
the appearance of Du Chaillu’s Adven- 
tures in the Fernand Vaz (Gaboon) coun- 
try, in search of the mysterious “ wild man 
of the woods.” His narrative, first 
printed in this country, excited compara- 
tively little attention, but, proceeding to 
England, whither his numerous speci- 
mens (skins and skeletons) had been 
sent, he soon commanded the undivided 
attention of the societies. His work was 
reissued, with large additions and nume- 
rous engravings, and its statements ex- 
cited the most singulay interest. A 
spirit of disbelief arose which was soon 
augmented by the heated discussions of 
the men of science, and, in spite of his 
specimens, the great trader’s stories re- 
garding the habits, temper, strength and 
economy of the animal, were so dis- 
credited as to create a war of sections at 
once amusing and surprising. 

But, the man who had braved death 
in African jungles was not the person to 
succumb to opposition—led, though it 
was, by some of the most eminent among 
English naturalists and travelers; and, 
after a year’s warfare of words we be- 
lieve Du Chaillu was accepted as autho- 
rity, and As Gorilla adopted by the peo- 
ple if not by the paleontologists and 
natural philosophers. The hardy and 
enthusiastic hunter, however, has not 
rested upon his laurels, for he is again in 
the Gaboon country, expressly prepared 
for his researches ; and if he survives his 
dangerous explorations of the unknown 
“back country,” to return with his tro- 
phies and knowledge, the world of 
science will be treated with a work 
which must forever set at rest the 
character and classification of the great 
“Man Ape.” His special region of ex- 
ploration may be made clearer to the 
general reader by saying that it is on 
the western coast of Africa, almost mid- 
way between the Bight of Benin and the 
mouth: of the river Congo, lying on 


ing back into the unknown regions of 
the hills beyond the coast-line belt. It 
is, hence, a few degrees further south 
than the Cape Palmas country, visited by 
Dr. Savage, which would appear to be 
the outer verge of the animal’s haunts 
to the north. The region, therefore, of 
its choice is one where the jungles are 
densest and the tropic fruits most plenti- 
ful—for the creature is as pure a vegeta- 
rian as ever a bran-bread enthusiast 
could wish, and the enormous strength 
of the beast is proof enough that flesh 
‘and blood are not absolutely necessary 
articles of food. 

Dr. Owen thus describes its chosen 
diet :— 

“The palm-nut, of which the Gorillas 
greatly affect the fruit and upper part of 
the stalk called the ‘cabbage.’ The 
negroes of the Gaboon have a tradition 
that their forefathers first learnt to eat the 
‘ cabbage’ from seeing the Gorilla eat it, 
concluding that what was good for him 
must be good for man. 

“The ginger-bread tree, which bears a 
plum-like fruit. 

“The papau tree. 

“ The banana, and another species of 
the same description of plant. 

“The different species of amomum. 

“ A tree, with a shelled fruit, like a wal- 
nut, which the Gorilla breaks open with 
the blow of a stone. 

“A tree, also botanically unknown, 
with a fruit like a cherry. 

“ Such fruits and other rich and nutri- 
tious productions of the vegetable king- 
dom, constitute the staple food of the 
Gorilla, as they do of the Chimpanzee. 
The molar teeth, which alone truly indi- 
cate the diet of an animal, accord with 
the statements as to the frugivorous 
character of the Gorilla; but they also 
sufficiently answer to an omnivorous habit 
to suggest that the eggs and callow brood 
of nests discovered in the trees frequented 
by the Gorilla might not be unaccept- 
able.” 

Of the many wonderful stories related 
by Du Chaillu of the animal we can re- 
produce but few—just enough to inform 
the reader of what has been said. If he 





either side of the equator, and extend- 


can find it in his heart to doubt, as he 
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reads, let him read, nevertheless, and 
await the proofs Du Chaillu promises. 
We have introduced from his work the 


above illustration. He says: 

“One by one, we went on a Gorilla 
hunt. All the Oralso (village or settle- 
ment) was busy, on the evening of my ar- 
rival, with preparations; and as meat 
was scarce, everybody had joyful antici- 
pations of hunger satisfied, and plenty in 
the camp. Little did we guess what a 
frightful death was to befall one of our 
number before the next sunset. I gave 
powder to the whole party. Six were to 
go off in one direction for gazelles, and 
whatever luck might send them ; and six 
others, of whom I was one, were to hunt 
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BY A GORILLA. 
for Gorillas. We set off toward a dark 
valley, where Gambo, Igeremba’s son, 
said we should find our prey. The Go- 
rilla chooses the darkest, gloomiest forest 
for its home, and is found on the edges 
of the clearings only when in search 
of plantains, or sugar-cane, or pine 
apple. Often they choose for their pe- 
culiar haunt a wood so dark that, even at 
midday, one can scarce see ten yards. 
This makes it more necessary to wait till 
the monster beast “approaches near be- 
fore shooting, in order that the first shot 
may be fatal. It does not often let the 
hunter reload. 

“Our little party separated, as is the 
custom, to stalk the wood in various 
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directions. Gambo and I left together. 
One brave fellow went off alone in a di- 
rection where he thought he would find 
a Gorilla. The other three took another 
course. We had been about an hour 
separate when Gambo and I heard a gun 
fired but a little way from us, and pre- 
sently another. We were already on our 
way to the spot where we hoped to see 
a Gorilla slain, when the forest began to 
rebound the most terrific roars. Gambo 
seized my arms in great agitation, and we 
hurried on, both filled with a dreadful 
and sickening alarm. We had not gone 
far when our worst fears were realized. 
The poor brave fellow who had gone off 
alone was lying on the ground in a pool 
of his own blood, and I thought at first 
quite dead. His bowels were protruding 
through the lacerated abdomen. Beside 
him lay his gun. The stock was broken, 
and the barrel was bent and fiattened. 
It bore plainly the marks of the Gorilla’s 
teeth. We picked him up, and I dressed 
his wounds as well as I could with rags 
torn from my clothes. When I had 


given him a little brandy to drink he 
came to himself, and was able, but with 


great difficulty, to speak. He said that 
he had met the Gorilla suddenly, and 
face to face, and that it had not attempted 
to escape. It was, he said, a huge male, 
and seemed very savage. It was in a 
very gloomy part of the wood, and the 
darkness, I suppose, made him miss. 
He said he took good aim, and fired 
when the beast was only eight yards off. 
The ball merely wounded it in the side. 
It at once began beating its breasts, and 
with the greatest rage advanced near 
him. Torun away was impossible. He 
would have been caught in the jungle 
before he had gone a dozen steps. He 
stood his ground, and, as quickly as he 
could, reloaded his gun. Just as he 
raised it to fire, the Gorilla dashed it out 
of his hands, the gun going off in the 
fall; and then in an ifistant, and with a 
terrible roar, the aigimal gave him a 
tremendous blow with its immense open 
paw, frightfully lacerating the abdo- 
men, and with this single blow laying 
bare part of the intestines. 
bleeding to the ground, the monster 
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seized the gun, and the poor hunter 
thought he would have his brains dashed 
out with it. But the Gorilla seemed to 
have looked upon this also as an enemy, 
and in his rage almost flattened the bar- 
rel between his strong paws. 

“ When we came upon the ground the 
Gorilla was gone. This is their mode 
when attacked—to strike one or two 
blows, and then leave the victims of 
their rage on the ground, and go off into 
the woods. We hunted up our com- 
panions, and carried our poor fellow to 
the camp, where all was instantly excite- 
ment and sorrow. They entreated me to 
give him medicine, but I had nothing to 
suit his use. I saw that his days were 
numbered; and all that I could do was 
to make him easy by giving him a little 
brandy or wine at intervals. He had to 
tell the whole story over again ; and the 
people declared at once that he was no 
true Gorilla that had attacked him, but a 
man—a wicked man turned into a Go- 
rilla. Such a being no man could escape, 
they said; and he could not be killed by 
the bravest hunter. This principle of 
fatalism or transmigration of souls is 
brought in by them in all such cases, I 
think, chiefly to keep up the courage of 
their hunters on whom such a mischance 
exercises a very depressing influence. 
The hunters are the most valued men in 
these negro villages. A brave and fortu- 
nate one is admired by all the women, 
loved—almost worshiped—by his wives, 
and enjoys many privileges among his 
fellow villagers. But his proudest time 
is when he has killed an elephant or a 
Gorilla, and filled the village with meat. 
Then he may do almost what he pleases. 

“The poor fellow died the day after- 
ward; but it is satisfactory to know 
that the monster Gorilla, by whom he 
was killed, was shot the day previ- 
ous.” 

The ferocity of the animal is shown 
not only toward man but to its own kind. 
Of their combats among themselves Du 
Chaillu says: 

“Tt uses no artificial weapon of offense, 
but always attacks with its arms, though 
in a struggle no doubt the powerful teeth 
would play a part. I have several times 
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noticed skulls in which the huge canines 
were broken off, not worn down, as they 
are in almost all the adult Gorillas, by 
gnawing at trees which they wished to 
break, and which, without being gnawed 
into, are too strong even for them. The 

negroes informed me that such teeth 

were broken in combats between the 

males for the possession of a female, and 

I think this quite probable. Such a com- 

bat must form a magnificent and awful 

spectacle. A struggle between two well- 

matched Gorillas would exceed, in that 

kind of excitement which the Romans 

took such delight in, any thing in that 

line they were ever gratified with.” 

Of the Gorilia’s power of voice and 
his way of expressing his anger, the 
hunter writes: 

“On the 18th, as we were hunting, I 
ieard in the far distance what I at first 
tov to be muttering thunder. I hurried 
on to reach some shelter in an ebony- 
grove at a distance before the storm 
should break, but promptly perceived the 
noise to be caused by a male Gorilla 
which was roaring to its female, who 
after a while could be heard answering 
with a weaker roar. The forest fairly 
shook with the tremendous voice of this 
animal. The echoes swelled and died 
away from hill to hill, until the whole 
forest was full of the din. 

“ Unluckily I had gone out with my 
smallest gun, loaded with shot, to shoot 
birds. I put in a ball instead of the 
shot, and determined to follow up the 
animals. By and by I could hear the 
deep drum-like sound which the male 
Gorilla causes by beating his breasts with 
his huge fists. The jungle was quite 
thick and our advance slow. Poor 
Makondoi was in a great fright, as we 
heard the animal, which kept up its 
terrible roaring, waiting at short intervals 
to hear the replies of the female. 

“ Presently I heard trees creaking, and 
saw through the woods, how every few 
minutes a sapling was swung about and 
then broken off. While I was watching 
these actions I suppose the animal be- 
came aware of the presence of danger, for 





through the wood, my Gorilla was 
gone. 

“T am sure I must have heard this 
Gorilla’s roar three miles off, and the 
noise of his beating his breast at least a 
mile. No words can describe the 
thunderous noise which it produces. I 
say I heard it three miles off, because I 
was three quarters of an hour before 
coming near the beasts.” 

And of his strength he writes: 

“The strength of the Gorilla is evi- 
dently enormous. A young one, of be- 
tween two and three years of age, re- 
quired four stout men to hold it, and even 
then, in its struggles, bit one severely ; 
that with its jaws it can dent a musket 
barrel, and with its arms break trees from 
four to six inches in diameter, sufficiently 
proves that its vast bony frame has cor- 
responding muscle. The negroes never 
attack them with other weapons than 
guns; and in these parts of the far in- 
terior, where no European gun had yet 
reached, as among the Apingi, this 
great beast roamed unmolested, the mo- 
narch of the forest. To kill a Gorilla 
gives a hunter a life-long reputation for 
courage and enterprise, even among the 
bravest of the negro tribes, who are 
generally, it may be said, not lacking in 
this quality of courage.” 

How affecting is this incident: 

“On the 25th of November I got a 
second young Gorilla. This time I was 
accessory to its capture. We were walk- 
ing along in silence, when I heard a cry, 
and presently saw before me a female 
Gorilla, with a tiny baby Gorilla hang- 
ing to her breast and sucking. The 
mother was stroking the little one and 
looking fondly down at it; and the scene 
was so pretty and touching that I held 
my fire and considered—like a soft 
hearted fellow—whether I had not better 
leave them in peace. Before I could 
make up my mind, however, my hunter 
fired and killedgthe mother, who fell 

without a struggle 

“The mother fell, but the baby clung 
to her, and with pitiful cries, endeavored 
to attract her attention. I came up, and 
when it saw me it hid its poor little head 





presently a dead silence followed on the 
oud roars, and when, gun in hand, I broke 


in its mother’s breast. It could neither 
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walk nor bite, so we could easily manage 
it, and I carried it, while the men bore 
the mother on a pole. When we got to 
the village another scene ensued. The 
men put the body down, and I set the 
little fellow near. As soon as he saw his 
mother he crawled toward her, and 
threw himself on her breast. He did 
not find his accustomed nourishment, 
and I saw that he perceived something 
was the matter with the old one. He 
crawled over the body, smelt at it, and 
gave utterance from time to time to a 
plaintive cry, ‘Hoo, hoo, hoo! which 
touched my heart. I could get no milk 
for this poor little fellow, who could not 
eat, and consequently died on the third 
day after he was caught. He seemed 
more docile than the other I had, for he 
already recognized my voice, and would 
try to hurry toward me when he saw 
me. I put the little body in alcohol, and 
sent it to Dr. Wyman of Boston, for dis- 
section.” 





THE PRISONER OF WAR IN 
TEXAS. 
AMP GROCE—grave of many a no- 
ble Federal—lies upon the Navasota 
railroad, about four miles from Hemp- 
stead, capital of Washington county, 
Texas; a town noted, long anterior to 
the rebellion, for its bloody fracases with 
ball and bowie-knife, and which, in latter 
years, has lost nothing of its old reputa- 
tion. I think that, during our prison- 
sojourn in its neighborhood, this repre- 
sentative borough must have been the 
scene of at least a dozen murders, shoot- 
ings, and stabbings, whereof neither law 
nor justice took any cognizance. 

The ground whereon a rebel “ camp 
of instruction” had been locaied was 
owned by one Colonel Groce, who was said 
to have distinguished himself in the ear- 
ly Texo-Mexic war byrunning away to 
his snug property, which thereafter be- 
came known as “ Groce’s Retreat.” This 


politic proprietor had now exempted | 


himself from further demands for the | 
nonce, by offering his waste fields as a 


military dépét; and so the “ Retreat” | 


was changed to a “Camp,” where cow- 
boys and conscripts congregated, und raw 
militia-men were licked into discipline by 
officers hardly less uncouth or ignorant. 
Here the first rebel recruits, who flocked 
to Magruder’s stundard after the capture 
of Galveston, on New-Year’s day, 1863, 
had been organized into companies of 
mounted infantry from the lower coun- 
ties; and here, as to a railroad center, 
were dispatched the “ awkward squads” 
that subsequently (merged into “ Speight’s 
Battalion,” “ Waul's Legion,” and “Tom 
Green's Rangers’’), became the raiders of 
Louisiana and the victors in many a fight 
on Texan borders. 

Our general prison-quarters were a 
stack of pine barracks, five hundred feet 
in length, located some distance back 
from the railroad track, but in full view 
of it. The “camp” was hemmed in 
from open prairie country by a belt of 
woods and thickets, swampy and mala- 
rious. The neighborhood, like much of 
the “ Brazos bottom,” though rich in soil 
and products, has never been a healthy 
one. “ Yellow Jack” nearly depopulated 
Hempstead a few years before the war, 
and typhoid fevers, agues, and dysente- 
ries, are “ to the manor born.” 

Our barracks were divided by pine 
partitions into compartments, each a hun- 
dred feet in length, which separated the 
“sheep from the goats,” as our sailor- 
boys used to say; or, in other words, 
gave our Officers quarters to themselves, 
and appropriated the remaining divisions 
to soldiers and seamen. Throughout the 
stack were distributed at one time about 
five hundred prisoners, captured at va- 
rious fights; gunboat-men from the “ Har- 
riet Lane,” whose noble commander—a 
son of Bishop Wainwright—fell on the 
deck of his gallant vessel before her sur- 
render; from the “ Morning Light,” a 
blockading ship, taken by cotton-clad 
rebel river-boats, at Sabine Pass, in Jan- 
uary; and from the “ Clifton” and “ Sa- 
chem,” disabled by the fire of a mud- 





fort, where forty-two Irishmen — the 
“ Davis Guard ”—withstood, and actually 
drove off,seven thousand Federal troops, 
which General Banks had sent to ocet- 
py the coast of Texas. Mingled with 
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these man-of-war’s-men” were New York- 
ers, New Englanders, and batches from 
the Western States, in infantry blouses, 
cavalry jackets, and artillery frocks; a 
motley collection of brave but ragged 
“ Yankees” who had been “ gobbled” at 
divers spots between New Orleans and 
the Sabine river. 

Behold them, emerging at dawn from 
close-pent barracks, to gulp a draught of 
morning air, in lieu of stronger stimulus, 
and to begin the routine of daily prison- 
life. The Jack-tars are stirring first ; 
drawing water from a deep well which 
supplies the barracks, and kindling fires, 
whereon to boil corn-coffee and to bake 
corn-dodgers. Cocks crow from coops 
hard by; for our provident prisoners 
contrive to keep chickens, for an occa- 
sional thanksgiving broil or a broth to 
tempt some sick comrade. Mocking- 
birds begin to sing in wicker-cages that 
hang under rafters, out of the reach of 
rats, whereof there are terrible specimens 
cavorting about nocturnally. But no 
prison aviary can vie in melody with the 
woods around Camp Groce, that seem 
to rock and thrill, at times, under the 
“sweet jargoning” of silver-voiced song- 
sters. Soon as the eastern skies are rose- 
flushed with Aurora’s swift advance, a 
gust of music breaks out from the leafy 
wilderness. Cradled on twigs and top- 
most branches of red-oaks and cypress- 
trees, the mocking-bird swings and sings, 
the red-bird whistles, and the oriole trills; 
while underneath a buzz of golden bees, 
a hum of butterflies, and the low drum 
of partridges, mingle with chirps of the 
green cicada and guttural asso of frogs 
at the pool-edges. 

The interior of our barracks, partition- 
ed into different quarters, was confined 
enough, when foul weather kept us with- 
in, doors. The pine walls were lined on 
either side with rough board bunks, 
each intended for two bedfellows. Bat- 
tened shutters and doors of hemlock 
opened during the daytime on contigu- 
ous sand glaring under summer sun or 
drenched with periodical rain. A half- 
dozen trees threw gaunt shadows at in- 
tervals, but the area immediately around 

us had been denuded of original forest- 











growth, so that there were only a few 
umbrageous spots nearer than the sur- 
rounding woods, to which the prisoners 
were allowed no access unless accompa- 
nied by a guard. There wasa circle of 
shade-trees just outside of the dead-line, 
wherein religious meetings were held on 
Sabbath days by the rebel militia-men, 
and where the guards ate their rations 
diurnally ; but that “grove,” as they 
called it, was tabooed to us, and we were 
fain to content ourselves with the scant 
shelter afforded in the afternoon, by our 
ten-foot building, and a rude veranda 
covering at the officers’ doorway. As for 
the men, they dozed away the summer 
hours in bunks, or lay outside at their 
barrack bases, or occupied themselves in 
making bird-cages, and carving rings of 
horn, or with chess-playing, draughts, and 
games of chance, adding occasional bouts 
at quoits, base-ball, and cricket. Some- 
times, in the latter sports, a ball would 
roll beyond the dead-line, and be tossed 
back by a good-natured rebel sentry ; 
but, occasionally, some more malignant 
“reb” would curse the “ Yanks” for 
awkwardness, and yell a growling notice 
to the “corporal of the guard.” One 
day, an eager prisoner pursued the ball 
within five feet of the line, whereat, 
without a challenge, the cowardly rebel 
guard drew up his musket and discharged 
it. The bullet whizzed by its intended 
victim, and, passing the group of players, 
struck somewhere near the barracks, 
wonderful to say, without inflicting harm, 
though crowds were round the doors. 
The rebel then called his corporal to 
give him another percussion cap, and 
coolly went on with his tramp. Buta 
hundred hungry eyes watched the fellow 
that day, and many days afterward. Had 
he killed the man at whom he fired, he 
would never have left his post alive. At 
that time it was a novelty to be shot at 
by guards. Afterward, when a few 
brave fellows actually died by such 
means, we learned to regard the matter 
as quite incidental to prison-life in Dixie. 

Our barracks, in the “ rainy season,” 
were very dismal abodes. But when 
fierce November “ northers” searched in- 
to every nook and crevice with icy chill. 
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the sheds became melancholy indeed. 
Often were we awakened at midnight 
to find the water flooding our bunks, our 
blankets drenched, and the floor a long 
puddle. Then all hands, as the sailors 
expressed it, had to “ turn out and caulk 
ship.” Lighting our wretched “ grease- 
lamps,” made of sardine-boxes contain- 
ing melted fat, with cotton rags for 
wicks, or, perhaps, a tallow-dip, which 
some genius manufactured for the prison- 
market, the occupants of submerged 
bunks would climb up to the roof, and 
tinker bravely at the hopeless task of 
mending warped weather-boards, or di- 
verting water-jets aside, by impromptu 
contrivances of spout and shingle. Happy 
was the possessor of a water-proof blank- 
et, or a roof-space less leaky than that of 
his neighbors. Miserable was the sick 
man, forced to lie helpless, or to be shift- 
ed suddenly, wet and shivering, to a less- 
exposed spot, if such could be found. 
Many a poor fellow, in the crisis of fever, 
or the utter prostration of chronic dysen- 
tery, has felt the “wet norther” thus 
fastening, like fangs, on his vitals, with 
a clutch never to be relaxed but in 
death. 

The officers’ barrack contained about 
forty bunking-places, or “roosts” as we 
termed them. The hopelessly sick were 
removed from the confined bunks to cots 
in the middle of the floor, on one side of 
our central doors, while the long tables, 
at which we messed, occupied another 
moiety of our common apartment. Thus 
he officers’ barrack served at once for 
prison and hospital, dining-room and 
dormitory. Had there been fire-places 
we might have made it a kitchen also; 
but fortunately we had a cook-house in 
the rear—a ten-feet square shed—in 
which we had placed cooking-stoves pur- 
chased by subscription through friends 
at Houston. 

It was a gloomy place at best, that 
barrack of Camp Groce. The rank and 
file were crowded more closely than the 
officers, and suffered accordingly ; be- 
cause, where hundreds of men are in- 
carcerated, there must be diseased, filthy, 
and reckless individuals. But there was 
little to envy in our cleaner and less 


thronged quarter. We had our sick- 
ness, our sufferings, our mortality; our 
bickerings and backbitings ; our selfish- 
ness and greed; our lonesome watches 
by the sick, our vigils with the dying. 
In like proportion, officers and men 
were carried out in pine-coffins, dragged 
away on a wood-cart, and buried in a 
common graveyard in the wood. We 
were permitted to keep up some show’ 
of respect for our departed comrades; 
and when the grave had been hollowed 
by a few willing and sturdy sailors, al- 
lowed to dig under guard, we formed 
our sad procession, two by two, behind 
the corpse, and thus walked solemnly to 
the charnel-spot, to deposit the loyal 
dead in rebel ground, far away from the 
home of his youth, and the quiet dust of 
his kindred. Sometimes we said or read 
a prayer for the released prisoner ; some- 
times we listened'to words of signifi- 
cance or warning; then, slowly re- 
tracing our steps, we went back to our 
barracks, with the reflection—alas ! how 
fleeting !—that there was one less pris- 
oner at Camp Ford, and that another of 
“our number must be the next one called. 
Our rebel guards were nondescript in 
order and appearance. Lank-bodied 
backwoodsmen, sallow-cheeked farmers, 
fat-bellied yeomen, “larding the lean 
earth,” as they trudged on their post; 
wheezy and rheumatic old codgers, blear- 
eyed and crooked ; limping fellows, who 
mounted guard with an old Queen’s 
Arm musket in one hand and a cane in 
the other; boys with “shrill, piping 
treble,” and hobble-de-hoys, with double- 
barreled shot-guns and double-barreled 
voices; these were our Camp Groce 
militia, with a sprinkling of conscripts, 
squads of volunteers, coming and going, 
gangs of yellow-visaged Mexican cow- 
herds from the Rio Grande—who danced 
fandangoes nightly, and “ vamosed the 
ranch” daily: altogether, doubtless, a 
regiment for some rebel Falstaff to 
“march through Coventry,” every man 
stepping as if he had “ gyves between 
his legs.” I must not forget the “ con- 
valescents” from Hempstead hospital; 
ague-stricken, poor wretches, shaking on 





guard like China mandarins on your 
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mantel-shelf, and hapless heroes with 
bowel-complaints, constantly shouting 
for “ corporal of the guard, post number 
fo’”—or the like. 

A Confederate medicus we had; a 
clever old fellow of mysterious reticence, 
who invited our own surviving surgeon 
to share his quarters, outside the guard- 
line, and who provided much store of 
quinine, Dovers’ powders, calomel, and 
occasional hospital whisky. But this 
useful ancient got himself into trouble 
one day, and decamped to parts un- 
known ; leaving us in charge of our 
Yankee Hippocrates, who drenched, 
dosed, and doctored the men ad Jibitum. 
There was a great deal of experimental 
hospital-practice thereafter at Camp 
Groce ; for our worthy surgeon possessed 
wonderful zeal and untiring application. 
Whether he killed or cured, as a special- 
ty, was problematical to patients; but 
his medicines ran out, after a while, and 
the battle grew generally even between 
life and death forces. We continued 
our weary processions to the grave-yard, 
and ‘yellow mounds multiplied week 
after week. 

What long and lonely night-hours ; 
what monotonous days; what conning 
of thrice-read books; what eager listen- 
ing for news by the railway, dribbled 
to us through friendly guards; what 
poring over the foot-square journal from 
Houston; what yearnings for liberty; 
what speculations concerning “ ex- 
change.” 

Many varieties of mania and demen- 
tia did the prisoners alternate with. We 
had “ chess on the brain,” “ pipes on the 
brain,” “rings on the brain;” all with 
regular symptoms and diagnosis; set- 
ting us problems for one weck in the 
game of chess, developing our skill, the 
next, in a hundred tobacco-pipes fanci- 
fully carved, and keeping us industrious 
for another seven days in the fabrication 
of rings out of ox-bone and cow-horn. 

Periodically we dug sinks, and trenches 
for the deposit of waste matter. By 
messes, we took turns in purveying fuel 
from the woods, to which marched three 
or four of us at a time, preceded by a 
wagon drawn by mules, and followed by 





a rebel guard in shocking hat and dilap- 
idated galligaskins of cowhide. 

Pioneered by our wagoner of African 
descent, we penetrated the still forest, 
and with resounding axes _belabored 
tough hickory saplings. Then, piling 
our creaking wain, we turned barrack- 
ward; not forgetting to gather store of 
pennyroyal for “ sweats,” hollywood for 
pipes, red-peppers for our “soup maigre,” 
sumach for a tonic, and yippun, to de- 
coct into “ the drink that cheers but pot 
inebriates.” 

For it is true, that in the wild yippun, 
indigenous to Texas, and growing thickly 
in her woods and fields, we found an ex- 
cellent substitute for tea; if the plant be 
not, in fact, a veritable variety of black 
tea, needing only care and cultivation to 
render it both strong and aromatic. 
Perhaps some stray slips of the genuine 
plant may have been dropped in the old 
Mexican province by Jesuits who brought 
them from Japan, or Wippon, as the 
natives call that curious island empire 
of Tycoons and No-kamis. 

Be the origin of yippun what it may, 
I relished many an infusion of it in hot 
water, when Souchong or Young Hyson 
was an impossibility, and “Lincoln cof- 
fee” worth its weight in greenbacks. 
Sassafras tea was grateful at times, 
though insipid and blood-diluting, rye- 
coffee was not always to be obtained, 
and corn-coffee grew execrable. But a 
cup of yippun, with a slice of wheaten 
toast, and a suspicion of butter—how lux+ 
uriously it titillated my palate once, after 
a lenten season of mush, tough beef, and 
corn-dodgers. 

Dull and tedious: is captivity, even 
when its chains are flowers. That 
strange disease which the physician 
knows as Nostalgia; that withering and 
wasting home-sickness, which preys up- 
on the brain and saps the heart’s juices 
day by day; alas! how many noble and 
sensitive natures have fullen its victims 
in the southern prison-houses. I have 
seen strong men die slowly under it. It 
defies medicine and sustenance. Sym- 
pathy has no charm to stay its ravages. 
It fastens ‘upon the breast of its prey, 
and sucks, vampyre-like, the breath of 
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his nostrils. Many a heroic spirit, after 
braving death at the cannon’s mouth; 
after bravely hoping, and lovingly wait- 
ing, through long months, for the gates 
of imprisonment to open; has at length 
succumbed unresistingly to this vampyre, 
Nostalgia, and found release in the end 
only through the gloomy portal of dis- 
solution. 


PRISONERS ON THE MARCH. 


There are different kinds of march- 
ing; your grand march, with banners 
flying, drums beaiing, bugles sounding, 
and the flush of a glorious victory bright- 
ening the eyes and giving a spring to 
the step, as if every heel were clothed 
with the wings of Mercury; your 
route march, where the soldier knows 
that to straggle is death or desertion, 
and that the lighter his heart the lighter 
will be his journey, and the nearer his 
rest at the camping-ground ; your double- 
quick advance, with shut teeth and ex- 
panded chest, and the glow of a coming 
conflict already beginning to tingle; 
and there is the retreat—either leisurely 
or hard-pressed, but in either case a dog- 
ged plodding, with little of pluck in it, 
to encourage or animate. 

But the marching of prisoners into 
durance is the dreariest of all marching. 
The heavy drag of feet, supporting weary 
bodies, and carrying downcast heads 
and forlorn hearts; the painful tramp 
over stony roxds, the shuffle through 
sands, and the flounder in mud and mo- 
rass; all goaded on by the unrelaxing 
will of an enemy ; such marching as this 
will often strain the toughest muscles, 
and break down the stout@st energies. 

Over long stretches of sunburnt 
prairies——tramp! tramp! Far-away 
timber-islands loom in apparent neigh- 
borhood, but seem to recede as we ad- 
vance puinfully toward them. Canteens 
become empty, but feel heavier at our 
loins. With parched lips and scorched 
necks—foot-sore and stiff in every joint 
—tramp! tramp! the march goes on; 
till night constrains a halt, and the 
scanty ration of corn-dodger, the bed of 
bare ground, the unrestful slumber, pro- 
long existence to another morning. 


* 





In wintry weather a prairie-march 
was frightful ; when wretched wayfarers, 
shivering under threadbare blankets, 
felt the keen “norther” cut like a knife 
to bone and marrow. To shamble, 
barefoot, over icy ridges and frozen ruts, 
and totter on new-fallen snow, dry and 
glittering, which was often tracked with 
blood for leagues; to wade through 
streams thick with lumps of ice, or to 
creep over sharp, hard stubble, till the 
blistered feet became raw and often 
ulcerated ; to cower, at the evening halt, 
around a fire, and tremble under fierce 
blasts of wind, or cold gusts of sleet— 
thus getting fitful and unrefreshing 
snatches of sleep; and to resume the 
tramp ! tramp ! at daybreak, with gnaw- 
ing stomachs, only half satisfied with 
stone-cold, meager rations; such were 
the miseries of winter-marching that 
our poor boys were forced to endure— 
sometimes bravely sustaining all, but 
often dropping, nerveless and exhaust- 
ed, by the roadside—to “wait for the 
wagon,” which lumbered behind, packed 
with sick and miserable prisoners, many of 
whom would never be able to walk again. 

On the marches of Federal prisoners 
in Texas the severest sufferings were too 
common. Sometimes a poor soldier or 
sailor fuinted in his place, and was car- 
ried to the roadside by his comrades, 
who, themselves, were obliged to tramp 
forward. Then followed coarse invec- 
tives, vile curses, not seldom blows, from 
brutal guards, detailed to “ hurry up the 
stragglers.” On the second journey of 
our hapless fellows from Shreveport to 
Tyler, men were roped by lariats about 
the neck, and then fastened to the ponies 
of their guards, which dragged them till 
they sunk insensible. Young boys were 
cut over the head and face with sabers: 
I have seen their fresh wounds; men 
were shot down ruthlessly for no offense 
save their inability to keep up with the 
column. It is true, that the better-na- 
tured of our guards and their officers re- 
pudiated such murderous treatment of 
prisoners; but it was equally true that 
we never heard of punishment being in- 
flicted upon the inhuman traitors who 
perpetrated the enormities. 
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The few winter-months of Texas are 
especially rigorous upon all forced to 
travel. The best clad and mounted 
man, with ample stock of provisions and 
stimulants, is subjected to great hard- 
ships when making long inland journeys. 
Stout horsemen have been discovered, 
with their steeds, frozen in the middle of 
a prairie. Stage-drivers, breasting a 
sleety norther, have succumbed to its 
fatal chills, and been found rigid and 
dead when their teams reached a town. 
Wild cattle, and even hogs, have died by 
droves on the wide prairie, or in the 
woody barrens—killed by the bitter blast 
striking their halfnourished bodies. 
What must be the miseries of five-hun- 
dred or a thousand prisoners—some of 
them sick, hundreds feeble—when goad- 
ed on, hour after hour, to make their 
twenty miles a day, with insufficient 
food, and with bodies nearly naked? 
God only knows what horrors have at- 
tended the marching of captives under 
rebel guards. . Thick are the graves in 


wilderness fields, and on desolate high- 
ways, where rested at last the aching 


frames of those nameless martyrs who 
perished for their country, without the 
wild glory of the battle-field to inspire 
them, but with devotion as steadfast and 
loyalty as pure as our noblest heroes 
have ever cherished. ° 


ATTEMPTS AT ESCAPE. 


Many and curious were the plans and 
contrivances for escape that were hatched 
in the busy brains of Yankee prisoners. 
We had our tunnels in all directions. 
The first one projected at Camp Ford 
was laid out mathematically by rule and 
compass, under expert engineering skill ; 
and this, at one time, promised a com- 
plete stampede. Ground was broken 
under a bedstead in a cabin occupied by 
Iowa officers, the “ Hawk-eye Mess ;” and 
a shaft was sunk, some eight feet, from 
which the tunnel struck off toward our 
rear stockade-line, the plan being to ex- 
cayate deep under the wall, and burrow 
some forty rods beyond, before making 
an exterior opening amidst the prairie 
stubble. This first tunnel was discon- 
tinued and suddenly fiiled up, just as our 


subterranean gallery had neared the 
blockade timbers. An unsuccessful 
“break out” of fifteen officers—thirteen 
of whom were run down by blood- 
hounds — provoked stricter rule and 
closer scrutiny on the part of rebel au- 
thorities, and we deemed it politic to 
suspend operations during the vigilant 
term. 

Tunnels were subsequently made in 
all directions by prisoners. After our 
disasters on the Red River and in Arkan- 
sas had increased the population of Camp 
Ford to some thousands, the soldiers and 
sailors—many of whom had been pri- 
soners for two years—grew desperately 
anxious to release themselves. Scores 
of these men dwelt in caves, which they 
dug in the hard clay, and descended into 
by clay steps. These abodes were like 
“Esquimaux snow-huts or beaver-houses. 
A hole slanting up from the fire-place 
through the bank, served for a chim- 
ney ; though many were without appli- 
ances for heat, being merely burrowing- 
places. Other huts were built on clay 
foundations, or with logs, or upright 
poles; some having timber and others 
board or thatched roofs. In one of 
these “ shebangs,” the boys started a tun- 
nel from the chimney, which was built 
up out of an excavated den. The shaft- 
mouth, a hole sufficiently large to ad- 
mit the body of a man, was “up chim- 
ney,” about four feet above the blazing 
back-logs. To enter this aperture, it 
was necessary to pass, literally, like 
Moloch’s children, “through the fire.” 
The shaft slanted duwnward from the 
chimney, and was enlarged into an un- 
derground gaglery which extended hun- 
dreds of rods and had lateral branches. 
Through this and other tunnels, fre- 
quent elopements took place, and at one 
time a stampede of more than a hundred 
prisoners. Very few, however, succeed- 
ed in making their final escape ; for the 
country-people were treacherous and 
inimical, the woods and swamps hardly 
traversable, the guards ubiquitous on & 
scout, and the dogs—the man-hunting 
blood-hounds—unerring in their scent 
of fugitives. Yet, in some instances, al- 





most miraculous escapes were effected, 
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the accounts of which would read like 


adventures in a romarce. 


There were many ludicrous attempts 
made to elude the sentinels and special 
An old preacher, whom our 
boys dubbed the “ Arkansas Traveler,” 
succeeded in disguising himself in butter- 
nut garments, and passing out of the 
gate as one of the rebel visitors occa- 
He made little head- 
way, however, stopping at a farm-house, 


guards. 


sionally admitted. 


some five miles distant, to ask lodgings 
for the night, as a preacher. The 
dwelling was occupied by only two 
women, and our “ Arkansas Traveler” 
was imprudent enough to construe some 
expressions which they dropped against 
Jeff. Davis, as a loyal symptom ; so that 
he was tempted to hint his true charac- 
ter, a3 an escaped prisoner. The result 
was as might have been expected from 
“secesh women ;” they sent a message 
to camp, and our poor “ traveler” 
was soon overhauled by pursuers, who 
brought him back, and cast him, upon 
corn-dodger and water, into the outside 
guard-house, or “ wolf-pen,” as we used 
to call it. 

On another occasion, one of our 
harum-scarum young men—a cavalry- 
officer—essayed a novel mode of self- 
enlargement. An old negro had been 
detailed as camp-scavenger, to come into 
the “corral” with a single mule, and 
collect all the garbage thrown from huts, 
and the general dirt of streets. Lieutenant 
G had prepared his dried beef and 
panola for rations, and made up his 
little bundle for the road, and, by an un- 
derstanding with the “ darkey,” was al- 
lowed to ensconce himself in the cart, 
lying prone, in a corner, while the muck, 
dirt, and debris of Camp Ford were 
heaped over his sweating body. Thus 
buried under the garbage-heap, our brave 
comrade was drawn slowly through the 
stockade gate, and up the hill, to a dump- 
ing-ground, where dust and offal were 
deposited. Arrived at the spot, the cart 
was tilted, and Lieut. G. dumped, 
with all his covering, into the reservoir, 
from which he emerged, it may be 
thought, in no savory condition. But, 














schemes o’ mice an’ men gang aft agee ;” 
and so it proved with our poor lieuten- 
ant; for, either the lynx-eyed rebel guard 
at our gate had suspected, or suspicion 
otherwise tracked the cart; and, before 
getting far on his path, our gallant Yan- 
kee was overhauled by Texan horsemen, 
with truculent bowie-knives and revoly- 
ers, while the ominous bay of sleuth- 
hounds sounded behind him. Unfortu- 
nate G@ was brought back to camp, 
and allowed ample prison time—which 
it doubtless required—to remove the 
trace and odor of his late “ carriage- 
vide” from clothes and person. 








SCORPION GULCH. 
A GOLD-SEEKER’S TALE. 


ALIFORNIA in the scorching mid- 
summer of 185—. 

Joel Hereford, my fast comrade, and 
myself, had been working a lonely claim 
on the Red Bar of the Dry Fork of 
Feather River, for over six weeks; and, 
in the mountain coolness of one evening, 
soon after sunset, we found ourselves 
sitting at the door of our little shanty, 
seriously discussing whether we should 
continue or abandon the claim, and 
“prospect” for richer diggings. We had 
another partner in our present’ claim, 
a Mexican or native Californian—I 
never knew which—named Miguel Gon- 
zago. He resided, with lis wife and 
little daughter, at an insignificant ranch 
some miles below us, on the Yuba, and 
near the miniature commonwealth of 
Ophir, which then consisted of five log 
edifices, all drinking saloons, an equal 
number of cattle corrals, and several 
miners’ tents. Gonzago had gone home 
for the night. Before going, however, 
he had strongly urged the abandonment 
of the Bar, and a resort to the richer de- 
posits of the mountains. 

The profits of our claim had been 
steadily decreasing, and both Hereford 
and myself, at length, came to the con- 
clusion that we would, at all events, 
“sink the claim,” as the phrase went; 
but in what direction next to turn our 





48! as Rob. Burns says—“ the best laid 


gold-seeking steps, we were at a loss to 
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determine. We were always sanguine. 
That the Eldorado of our golden dreams 
would, sooner or later, be reached, we 
never for a moment doubted. For two 
hardy, adventurous years, we had wan- 
dered from gully to gully, from stream 
to stream, ditching, dredging, cradling, 
sifting, had made money, lost some also, 
and now possessed sums of tolerable 
magnitude in bank at Sacramento. But 
we had followed the glittering bauble 
too long to be satisfied with any but 
colossal results. “ Shall we go home?” 
Was never a question with us, but inva- 
riably, ‘“ Where shall we go next ?” 

Our present contemplated change of 
base, however, invelved a new consid- 
eration. We had long had vague ap- 
prehensions about the trustworthiness 
of our swarthy partner, Miguel, or “ Don 
Miguel,” as we jocosely termed him. 

We had now fallen into a reverie, 
when Hereford suddenly broke the 
silence with : 

“ George, aren’t you somewhat afraid 
of the Don ?” 

“Yes,” I replied, starting a little at 
the question, for, at the very moment he 
spoke, the sinister features of the Mexi- 
can were floating darkly through my 
thoughts. 

“T don’t like him at all,” said my 
comrade. “If he wasn’t so shrewd, I 
would go in for turning him out of the 
concern. “Do you know,” he continu- 
ed, “ when I was down at Marysville last 
week, I heard Jack Hays describing the 
appearance of that infernal robber and 
murderer, Gonzago, whom the Vigilance 
Committee chased for miles up the San 
Joaquin valley, without being able to 
catch him.” 

“ What of that ?” 

“Nothing, only the description fitted 
our Don to a dot.” 

“ Pshaw !” 

“ Besides that,” persisted Hereford, 
“T believe he‘hates me like afiend. The 
greaser has got it into his head, one 
way or another, that I have been making 
love to his wife.” 

I laughed ; for I had, “in one way 
or another,” got the same thing into my 
head. 


Except that we would quit the 
claims, at all events, we came to no con- 
clusion, whatever, and soon retired to 
our bunks, to sleep the thing through, 
and see what the morning would bring 
forth. 

We rose betimes, while the sky was 
yet rosy in the east, as our preparations 
for departure would occupy several 
hours. After a hasty meal of biscuit 
and salt junk, Hereford proceeded to 
gather our mining implements together, 
while I stuffed the provisions into rude 
panniers of canvas cloth, wherewith to 
pack our mule for the journey. Our 
visits to Marysville or Sacramento were 
necessarily unfrequent. We were, there 
fore, in the habit of secreting our earn- 
ings, when of considerable amount, gen- 
erally by burying them in the ground. 
until opportunity was afforded one of us 
to convey them to the nearest dépdt. 
Upon this occasion, we had accumulated 
upward of a hundred ounces of the 
precious dust, and concluded that the 
safer plan would be to bury it in the 
near vicinity of our “ranch,” by which 
name we dignified the dilapidated eight- 
by-ten log-hut which we had erected 
among the golden rods and rank grasses 
at the water’s edge. 

Other preparations being complete, 
we sewed up our dust in a little sack, 
and went into tiie underbrush to find a 
suitable place for secreting it. Men are 
alwaye somewhat nervous upon such 
occasions. We had hardly entered the 
thicket before there was a rustling sound 
behind us; and we both wheeled swiftly, 
with instinctive alarm. 

“ Did you see her?” exclaimed Here- 
ford. 

“T saw nothing.” 

“But I did. I think it was that 
monkey-faced girl of the Don’s. She 
slipped through the brush like a ghost.” 

“What of it?” said I. “She runs 
through the mountains at will, and has 
frequently been here before.” 

“Not at daybreak,” grumbled Here- 
ford, uneasily. “Do you know, George, 
I suspect the Don sent her as a spy upon 
us.” 





This seemed entirely unreasonable to 
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me, and, without replying, I led the 
way deeper into the thicket. We heard 
another rustle, but saw nothing to war- 
rant suspicion, and, soon selecting a suit- 
able place—a little hillock, completely 
surrounded by a dense, bristling growth 
of the Spanish Bayonet—we put our 
treasure under ground, blazed the trees 
on either side to mark the spot, and 
then retraced our steps. 

We had barely reached the bar 
again, before we heard a familiar volley 
of mongrel maledictions fired at some 
beast of burden. A moment afterward, 
Don Miguel broke out of the under- 
growth on the opposite shore of the 
stream, driving a laden donkey before 
him. He was immediately followed by 
his wife—Donna Maria, as we called 
her—who was throned upon the back 
of another donkey, which was about the 
smallest adult specimen of his species I 
ever saw. How he supported the weight 
of his handsome but buxom mistress 
was a marvel, to which I can only 
liken the phenomenon of a tiny ant 
shouldering the carcass of a_ blue- 
bottle fly to his winter-quarters. The 
Don’s little bare-legged girl was trotting 
merrily beside her mother as they came 
through the brush. 

“ Good-morning, seiiors,” said the 
Don, who spoke tolerable English when 
he so wished. 

We returned his salutation, and, as 
he had every appearance of migrating 
somewhere, asked him where he was 
going. 

“Caramba! No you going to va- 
mose los rio ?” said he in great surprise. 

“ Yes,” replied Hereford; “ but we 
didn’t know that you were.” 

“ §i, si, seftor ! Caramba! We must 
dig more dust. Plenty up the moun- 
tains! Oh, plenty! plenty!” he earnest- 
ly exclaimed, illustrating his idea of 
“plenty” by describing with his arms a 
mighty curve, the continuation of which 
would probably have taken in about 
three-fourths of the starry heavens. 

But, as nearly every barren bar, stream 
or gully, to which he had _ heretofore pi- 
loted us, had been described in much the 





same manner, we had grown somewhat | 


skeptical. Nevertheless, we had great 
faith in Gonzago’s skill as an explorer, 
and, after a few minutes’ consultation, 
agreed to accompany him. To my sur- 
prise, Hereford was now more earnestly 
in favor of it than myself. I soon, how- 
ever, discovered that it was all owing to 
the shrewdness of the Mexican, who had 
brought his wife to accompany us; for 
the black eyes of the fair sefiora were al- 
luring lights in that then comparatively 
womanless wilderness. She was from 
Sonora, barely twenty-five, and possessed 
much beauty, so far as it is to be found 
among the humbler classes of Mexico. 
Besides, she was very lively, rattled off 
a jargon of Anglo-Spanish very musical- 
ly, and now looked prettier than ever, as 
she sat picturesquely perched upon her di- 
minutive donkey, with the smoke-wreaths 
of her cigarette curling lazily up from 
her pretty lips. 

The Don was a man of forty, dusky- 
featured, gloomy-browed and sunken- 
eyed, romantically dressed in the most 
approved ranchero style of slouched som- 
brero, white-fringed buckskin trowsers, 
and enormous spurs—upon the whole, 
half-ruffianly in his appearance, but po- 
lite and swave withal. 

The little girl, Inez, was probably ten 
years old, perhaps eight, and possibly 
twelve. She ran at large, half-naked, 
picked up rattlesnakes and bloated spi- 
ders with charming impunity, and laugh- 
ed like an idiot at every thing she saw. 

Hereford, having gone to the forest, 
returned with our mule, which had been 
picketed there. It occurred to me, for 
the second time, to ask the Don where 
he proposed to go. 

“Oh, plenty dust! plenty! plenty !” 
he replied, again describing an arc of 
the heavens, to indicate the limitless ex- 
tent of affluence to which he was about 
to lead us. But, upon being pressed to 
explain himself more minutely, he threw 
some light upon our understandings by 
mentioning the single name: 

“ Tos ScorPion GuicH!” 

I started back in surprise, and Here- 
ford mechanically paused from arranging 
the pack on our mule. But the Don 
and his wife laughed immoderately at 
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our astonishment, and the little Inez 
chimed in as a matter of course. 

“ Caramba!” said Miguel. “ Gulch 
only sixty miles off! Gulch full of gold !” 

“True; but fuller of snakes, tarantulas 
and every other poisonous pest!” cried 
Hereford; “and I, for one, have no in- 
clination to pursue lucre in such com- 
pany.” 

The place in question was far up in 
the sierras, somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of Antelope Creek. <A few miners, 
who were supposed to have been there, 
had spread marvelous reports throughout 
the mines of the treasures there conceal- 
ed, but most effectually guarded by inde- 
scribable swarms of deadly insects and 
reptiles, as well as being almost unap- 
proachable from the topographical nature 
of the neighboring country. I, for one, 
however, had come to regard these sto- 
ries as altogether fabulous, or, at best, 
ridiculously exaggerated—a sort of bug- 
bear, resorted to by the old miners, for 
the purpose of frightening new-comers. 
Hence, I rather liked the adventure, al- 
though the proposition had somewhat 
startled me at first. Hereford was in- 
duced, with a little persuasion, to fall in 
with the scheme. 

An hour after sunrise, we started for 
the gulch, crossing Feather River, and 
striking through the mountains north- 
west by north. We had a difficult jour- 
ney before us, which would probably oc- 
cupy five days, as most of the way lay 
through the rough, frowning sierras, in- 
creasing in hight at every step, over 
stony and very indistinct hunting-trails, 
where it seemed to the inexperienced eye 
that a wild gout could scarcely climb 
with safety. Nevertheless, with our hardy 
experience, and our bright visions of the 
promised land perpetually before us, to 
our eyes the distance hourly lessened, 
and we counted it not by footsteps. Our 
black-eyed sefisra would cook the game 
we killed, twice a day, and, as the coun- 
try we traversed was well watered, we 
could almost nightly encamp beside a 
pleasant stream, where, after the breath- 
tess heat of those scorching days, the 
cold, clear gushes from the mountain’s 
heart were an unspeakable blessing. 





On the evening of the third day, we 
reached Antelope Creek, and Donna 
Maria’s faithful little donkey dropped 
down and died at the brink. It was the 
first instance in my experience of a don- 
key actually perishing from exhaustion. 
I had theretofore been led to suppose 
that you could drive them any distance 
whatever, and feed them on a sheep-skin 
for an indefinite period of time. 

Otherwise than that the remainder of 
the journey would have to be performed 
on foot, the sefiora was by no means 
concerned at the loss of the faithful 
animal. The next day, Hereford played 
the gallant in giving her the support of 
his arm over the more difficult portions 
of the way. These were numerous. 
For now we were in the very midst of 
the loftiest mountains of Shasta county, 
including peaks surpassed by few in Cali- 
fornia or Oregon for sublimity of scenery 
—a region even, yet unknown in many 
of its secret features, to the steps of civil- 
ized man. 

At about midday on Thursday, the 
fourth day out from Red Ber, we reached 
a most delightful plateau. It was cover- 
ed with ample pasturage for our animals, 
and kissed at its eastern brink by an ice- 
cold torrent, which ran swiftly by, ere 
making the grand plunge of four hun- 
dred feet, which it accomplished about 
half a mile beyond. Here Don Miguel 
announced to us that we were within a 
mile of our destination, and proposed to 
make the plateau our encampment, 
while we prospected the gulch. This 
we acceded to. Leaving Donna Maria 
and her little changeling of a child to 
prepare the meal by our return, we set 
out for the infinite “ plenty, plenty,” of 
which our guide had so confidently 
assured us. 

As we turned from the comparatively 
level plateau upon a narrow path, which 
wound deviously around an awful chasm 
between two lesser crags, Hereford and 
myself instinctively paused, and sent 
forth a great shout of surprise and admi- 
ration at the grandeur and magnificence 
of the ecene so suddenly disclosed above, 
beneath, and around us. Far to the 
northward rose a single cone, of whose 
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sublime isolation and splendor we had 
frequently heard from the elder miners, 
who had given it the nautical, but sig- 
nificant title of “ sky-scraper.” Now we 
beheld it for ourselves— 

“Not with the frenzy of a dreamer’s eye, 

But soaring snow-clad through its native sky, 

In the wild pomp of mountain majesty.” 

In the interval between our perilous 
stand-point and this giant of the waste, 
were lesser peaks, looking more gloomy 
and somber as they lay in the mighty 
shadow of their superior; and broad, 
green Cafions, bordering flashing streams, 
whieh rushed to the verge of some near 
chasm, visible or unseen, while the thun- 
derous music of their fall was borne to 
our ears on the free, fresh air. One 
cliff rose with peculiar grandeur far away 
to the left of the grand cone, and over 
its rugged crest we could see one torrent 
slide through the pine-tops below, like a 
smooth, broad sheet of cold, blue steel. 
We were familiar with mountains, but 
the magnificence of this glorious scene 
was a picture to be recalled through the 
vicissitudes of a lifetime. 

After lingering for many seconds upon 
its marvelous beauty, we followed the 
Mexican, who piloted us silently around 
the narrow brink of the chasm. Attain- 
ing firmer ground, we climbed a sharp 
ridge, through a twilight of dense pines, 
then down again over more level ground, 
but still through the trees, until we came 
suddenly upon the steep, sloping verge 
of an abyss so black, so terrible, that it 
seemed grotesque and unnatural—the 
phantasm of some haunting dream. 

“Come, Don! hurry us around this 
infernal hole !” said Hereford impatiently. 
“It looks like the mouth of the bottom- 
less pit! Come, let us go on to the 
gulch !” 

“ Caramba /” exclaimed the Mexican, 
with a complacent chuckle. “ Caramba / 
this 7s the gulch.” 

We looked at him in amazement. 

“ Si, st /” he continued. ‘“ Los Scor- 
pion Gulch! plenty gold! plenty! 
plenty !” 

“ Suppose you go down first, and fetch 
up a few specimens,” said Hereford, with 
some bitterness 





In spite of our disappointment, we 
both laughed heartily at the ludicrous 
figures we cut on the outer verge of that 
yawning, horrible pit, whose very brink 
was almost unapproachable, without the 
certainty of being precipitated into 
unknown depths. 

Gulch, until lately, was an obsolete 
word of Scandinavian origin, signifying, 
as a verb, to swallow or devour greed- 
ily; hence, as a substantive, a greedy 
swallower or devourer; and, therefore, 
was almost synonymous with gulf or 
abyss. I only know that I found the 
word in California when I went there ; 
and it is a most excellent one, if we wish 
to preserve an analogy between the 
meaning of a thing and the sound of the 
term expressing it. 

Scorpion Gulch, as it was called, was 
an enormous, irregular rift or crater, 
covering a surface of probably two 
acres and a half. The outer edge, upon 
which we stood, was fringed with dark 
and lofty pines on every side, with 
the shadows ofa dozen far loftier moun- 
tains upon them. The ground sloped 
from this outer edge, at a steep decline 
—say that of sixty degrees—down to 
the proper verge or edge of the abyss, 
which, from them, dropped into perpen- 
dicular blackness; while a little rill of 
water leaped flashingly down one corner 
of the slope, and entered the pit with a 
very slight, shrill, ringing sound, which, 
as it came up from below, I likened in 
my mind to the laughter of some maniac 
giant, confined forever in the gloomy 
depths. Aside from this there was a 
strange and oppressive stillness. The 
sound of the distant cataracts was here 
shut away by the dense woods on all 
sides, and, owing to the close vicinity of 
the mountain wall, a strong breeze sel- 
dom stirred the trees, which rendered 
the midday heat almost unbearable. 
The trees were also so lofty that, on the 
one side or the other, their deep shadows 
almost covered the pit, so that the sun- 
light could seldom reach its mouth with 
an illuminating ray, but merely stole 
round the outer skirt—in a pallid, fright- 
ened way, itseemed to me. The sloping 
sides—between the bordering pines and 
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he inner brink—were covered with a 
thick growth of the pale, tufty grass of 
those regions, known as Buffalo grass, 
interspersed with the sharp, stout, brist- 
ling prongs of the Spanish Bayonet, 
prickly pear, and other species of cacti. 
As we stood wonderingly at the edge of 
the timber, instinctively keeping hold of 
the trees, a rattlesnake, about four feet 
in length, slipped boldly out from behind 
a cactus clump, eyed us malignantly for 
a few seconds, then glided glimmeringly 
down to the gulch, passed cautiously 
over, and was lost to our sight. 

I turned away with a shudder. My 
comrades followed me, and we began to 
retrace our steps. 

“To-morrow we come with ropes and 
crow-bars, and prospect way down to the 
bottom,” said Don Miguel. 

The idea of returning to that pit of 
evil struck Hereford and myself as so 
preposterous that we laughed immod- 
erately at the proposition. But, all 
the way, and about the camp-fire in the 
evening, the Mexican urged so earnestly 
and vigorously for an exploration of the 
gulch that we went to sleep half per- 
suaded to attempt it. 

In the morning we were fully so. A 
hearty meal and a long, refreshing slum- 
ber are wonderful antidotes to morbid 
thoughts. When the sun was about 
three hours high, we started again with 
crow-bars, picks and spades, while the 
Don carried a bran new three-quarter 
inch Manilla rope, about a hundred and 
twenty-five feet in length, which he 
took from among the effects with which 
his beast had been laden. Donna Maria 
gave us a charming God-speed in Span- 
ish, bestowing a bright look on Hereford 
with her large black eyes; little Inez 
ran for a considerable distance screaming 
and laughing after us; and we saw in 
every thing auspicious signs of suc- 
cess. 

Arriving once more at the gulch, it 
did not look quite so gloomy and _ for- 
bidding as on the evening before. We 
allowed our guide to make the prelimin- 
ary preparations, which he quickly per- 
formed with a practiced hand. Our ap- 
prehensions were further modified by 








the fearlessness with which he approach- 
ed the yawning chasm. 

Fastening one end of his stout rope 
to a tree on the side which sloped most 
gradually to the verge, he took the cord 
in his hand and boldly walked down to 
the inner brink. He then called out to 
us to let the crow-bar slide down to him. 
This we did, and, supporting himself 
with the rope, he soon succeeded in in- 
serting the huge bar deep into the soil. 
He then made fast the rope to the bar, 
thus forming a very ingenious rail, by 
which one could descend to the mouth 
of the pit with comparative security. 
According to his directions, we now 
rolled him down some pine-branches and 
several large stones, which he dexterous- 
ly caught and proceeded to build round 
the crow-bar into a little pyramid, select- 
ing and fitting the stones with such 
nicety that they made a bulwark of con- 
siderable strength. Then, flinging the 
remainder of the line over the verge of 
the chasm, he suddenly caught it with 
a seemingly careless grip, flung himself 


over it, and, in an instant, was lost to. 


view. 

His disappearance was so sudden that 
it startled us considerably. At the same 
time, it gave us a much higher opinion 
of our swarthy confrére than we ever 
before had entertained. 

He must have gone down pretty far, 
for, although we could hear him swear- 
ing at the obstacles he was encountering, 
his voice came up very indistinctly. 
Then there was a silence for many sec- 
onds. We began to fear that some ac- 
cident had befallen him, when suddenly 
the rope was tugged more vigorously, in- 
dicating that he was now ascending, and 
pretty soon his huge sombrero appeared 
above the mouth of the pit. With an 
agile leap, he was again standing on the 
edge. 

“Gold! gold! plenty! plenty!” he 
cried, 9nd, taking off his hat, he took 
from its depths! and tossed us up, two 
fragments of dirty quartz, weighing two 
or three pounds each. 

Hereford and I uttered joyful excla- 
mations as we cracked one of these open 
with a pick. Absolutely one-eighth of 
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the mass was pure, glittering metal. 
The second fragment proved even richer 
than the first. Surely, we had found 
our Eldorado at last. 

But sin is a frequént accompaniment 
of wealth. “See?” said Hereford, point- 
ing to the earth that was clinging 
to one of the fragments; and, as I 
looked, I saw a scorpion about three 
inches in length, spring from it, and 
glide with incredible rapidity down the 
slope. 

“Pluto, the god of riches, was also 
the deity of hell,” I moralized. 

But we were by no means despond- 
ent. We now thought little of the hor- 
rors of that rift in the bosom of the hills, 
but only of the yellow treasu@s which 
its black maw must contain. 

Miguel now came up to us. After 
witnessing our delight with his usual 
equanimity, he intimated that the gulch 
should now be explored upon a more 
extensive scale. He said that he had 
not gone down more than thirty feet, 
and his powers of language were entirely 
inadequate to express the “plenty” of 
gold which he had seen shining on the 
walls. He thought that one of the 
party had better be fastened to the rope, 
and lowered down to its full length, it 
being his theory that the quartz was 
richer further down. Hereford and I 
were so elated at the prospect of filling 
our pockets on the instant, as well as of 
making preparations for future cart-loads 
of the precious mineral, that there was 
some contention between us as to which 
should first go down. At length we 
tossed up a half-dollar to decide, and I 
was elected. 

Strapping a small pick to my belt, 
and providing myself with pine-knots 
and matches, to illuminate the depths 
when I should get to the extent of the 
line, I concluded my preparations by 
stuffing in my belt 9 small meal-bag, in 
which the Donna had placed my lunch. 
The bag I confidently expected to fill 
with gold before returning to the surface. 
Then, permitting Miguel to fasten the 
rope under my arm-pits, I was swung 
over the chasm, my two comrades 
meanwhile keeping a tight grip on the 





rope, which had also a twist round the 
crowbar. 

A feeling of horror took possession of 
me as I felt myself slowly descending 
into the unknown depths of that fearful 
abyss. I raised my hand, feeling of the 
tightly drawn rope above my head, and 
was astonished that [ had not before 
noticed how very frail it was. My sen- 
sitiveness was so great that it-seemed to 
be a mere thread. I was filled with a 
vague horror that it might, at any 
moment, snap, and launch me to de- 
struction. Nevertheless, I conquered my 
fears by a great effort of volition, con- 
trolling myself sufficiently to call up at 
intervals, “ All right !” to my companions 
above. Upon examining the wall of 
the chasm nearest me, I was also exceed- 
ingly encouraged to perceive, in the un- 
certain light, the yellow glitter which I 
knew so well how to appreciate. The 
rock was literally seamed and clothed 
with golden ore. I was about to realize 
all I had dreamed—I was penetrating 
the bosom of the mountains, the golden 
heart of the sterras, at whose gloomy ex- 
teriors I had so often moodily gazed, 
longing to pierce them with clairvoyant 
vision. Nevertheless, the darkness soon 
became so dense that I could not see 
my hand before my face, and my golden 
visions were slowly darkened by the 
actual terrors by which I was sur- 
rounded. 

At length I felt that the extremity of 
the rope must be reached, as the regular 
jerks above my head suddenly ceased. I 
had left the broad, sunny daylight behind 
me; but now, turning my gaze upward 
through the apparently diminutive aper- 
ture at the top, the outline of which I 
could faintly distinguish, I saw the stars 
shining brightly in the heavens. I must 
now surely be deep enough. Feeling 
out for the wall, I luckily found it close 
at hand, and, to my joy, discovered a 
broad, firm ledge, which I immediately 
gained, giving a sigh of relief as I loosen- 
ed tke tight pressure of the cord from 
across my lungs. The wall was moist, 
but I managed to strike a match, and 
soon kindled a flaring torch from one of 
my pine-knots, placing it in a niche just 
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above my head. I was disappointed at 
the amount of light emitted by the flame, 
which I attributed to the dampness of 
the atmosphere. Nevertheless, a broad 
portion of the opposite side of the chasm 
was made visible, the sight of which 
dissipated any uncertainty which may 
have existed in my mind as to whether 
the glittering particles I had seen were 
truly gold.- The glorious metal cropped 
out in huge, pure masses at my very 
feet. The entire circumference of the 
abyss was auriferous ore! Iwas almost 
wild with conflicting emotions. Where 
I stood, the quartz was exceedingly fri- 
able. It was possible, with a littte dili- 
gence with my pick, to detach masses, 
seventy-five per cent. of which was 
clean, genuine gold. 

I was suddenly interrupted in my 
operations by a great noise, as of con- 
tention, far above my head. I could 
hear curses and yells, and now and then 
fragments of the little pyramid, which 
Gonzago had piled about the crowbar, 
would come hurtling down before my 
face. I held my breath in an excess of 
terror. An indistinct premonition that 
something frightful was about to happen 
took possession of me, and I quaked 
from head to foot. Just then there was 
a great shout at the top; then as a mass 
—rendered shapeless vy the velocity of 
its fall—came rushing by me to the 
depths below, a shriek, an awful howl 
of horror smote my ears with an empha- 
sis which will continue to echo through 
them till my dying day. That mass 
was a human form, that howl a human 
voice. 

Whose ? 

My heart stood still as I put to it that 
frightful query. I listened, with a sense 
of hearing sharpeneé by my extremity 
into an acuteness of abnormal intensity. 
Far, far down below, went the sullen 
boom of that falling body, striking the 
ledges as it went, until at length it-died 
away; and then, far up above, I heard a 
fierce shout, and caught the expression : 
“ Accursed Americanos.” Then, with 


horrible rapidity—like the events of a 
lifetime that pass in panorama through 
the brain of the drowning man—link by 








link, I worked together the incidents of 
the few previous days. Our instinctive 
fear of Gonzago—his silent, sinister 
ways—his little girl spying us as we 
buried our treasure—his jealousy and 
hatred of Hereford—and, last of all, his 
luring us to that remote and almost im- 
penetrable crater; all these reflections 
rushed through my mind in an instant, 
and I knew that my friend was, ere this, 
in the other world. 

In a few seconds, I was aroused from 
my horror by feeling a tug at the rope 
from above. Instinctively loosening it 
from my person, I wound the end se- 
curely around a massive fragment close 
at hand. Scarcely was this done, when 
the crowbar and rope came rattling and 
clanging by me. Down, down, clanked 
the iron bar, but was soon brought to a 
stop by the fastening which I had made 
secure. The fiend at the top was evi- 
dently in doubt as to whether he had 
succeeded in launching me after my com- 
rade, for he hung around the mouth of 
the abyss, sending down a jargon of oaths 
and yells, but without eliciting any re- 
sponse from me. At length all was si- 
lent. I concluded he had gone away; 
and, sitting down upon the ledge, and 
bowing my head upon my knees, I gave 
myself up to the host of emotions which 
oppressed my brain. 

Need I say that I considered myself 
lost beyond redemption? The awful 
extremity of my own situation soon ame- 
liorated the grief and horror into which 
the death of my friend had plunged me. 
I must have sat thus for hours, for, when 
I again scanned the walls of the abyss, I 
saw them but indistinctly, for the torch, 
which I had lighted, was nearly consum- 
ed. Even while I looked, it burnt from 
its fastening and fell into the unknown 
depths below. The bare idea of being 
left in that subterranean darkness was so 
horrible that. my hand fluttered at my 
belt for a match immediately. 

But I paused. I only had three more 
pine-knots. Should I not be sparing of 
them for an emergency? Emergency! 
What one could arise more perilous than 
my present situation? The air was so 
moist that I began to shake with cold. 
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No sound through that realm of dark- 
ness—no sound but the shrill small voice 
of that little torrent, dripping somewhere 
downward through the gloom. When 
far above, in the blissful regions of light 
and warmth, I had imagined that sound 
to be the chuckling laughter of a fiend! 
With what fearful fancies did it now im- 
press me! I could have sworn that it 
was & voice, a demoniac voice. There 
was a weird, ghostly significance in its 
hollow but ringing laugh. . Now it would 
chuckle in a wicked, self-satisfied way, 
then it would ring long and clear in sil- 
very peals, with a joy so exultant and 
wild that I feared it would make me in- 
sane, and closed my ears with my fin- 
gers, which gave to it a muffled, ill-defin- 
ed murmur, as of half-suppressed mirth, 
which was more horrible still. The aw- 
ful blackness of that quintessence of 
midnight darkness lay upon me with the 
weight of an iron globe. I shut my 
eyes, and would yet feel it, pressing upon 
head and bosom, until I could scarcely 
breathe. But, sufferings of the imagina- 
tion, like those of the body, must cease 
in time; and, after an interval, I resign- 
ed myself to my fate, and passed into a 
kind of torpor of despair. From this I 
was awakened by a clammy hand—so 
it seemed—a corpse-like, death-dewy, 
shuddering hand, passing across my 
neck, Flinging it off with a stifled 
shriek, I hastily lf another torch, and 
perceived that the ledge upon which I 
stood was swarming with the great, 
black, loathsome lizards peculiar to Cali- 
fornia, one of which must have given me 
that clammy touch which had so ap- 
palled me. The sudden gleam of the 
torch was reassuring, and I again began 
to examine the walls in a mechanical 
way. To my disgust, they were alive 
with large scorpions, while, from several 
ledges, I noticed, hanging and swiygging, 
several of those hideous, black, bloated 
spiders, the tarantula—whose very as- 
pect curdles the blood of the stranger. 
The bite of this insect is exceedingly ven- 
omous and sometimes fatal, and the sting 
from the tail of the scorpion—doubly dan- 
gerous from the fact that it moves with in- 
credible velocity—is scarcely less painful. 
Vor, I—4, 





Again I viewed the gliitering gold- 
crusted walls of my prison-house with 
gloomy reflections. Above, around, be- 
neath my feet was opulence outvying 
that of kingdoms and principalities— 
wealth enough to equip vast armies and 
cover the seas with mighty navies :—all 
this within my clutch—all this, and yet 
not enough to purchase me a gulp of 
God’s pure atmosphere; not enough, 
perhaps, to save me from a lingering, 
miserable, unwept-for tomb. I covered 
my face with my hands, and burst into 
a torrent of bitter, scalding tears. But 
dark as may be the vicissitudes of for- 
tune, often there are little things which 
may afford momentary relief. 

I found that the little rivulet, whose 
silvery voice had at first so frightfully 
affected my morbid sensibility, dripped 
from the rocks so near me that, by cau- 
tious crawling, I could reach a litile 
plashing basin, whick it formed on the 
right hand extremity of the ledge where- 
on I rested. I drank .a deep draught, 
and bathed my head in its refreshing 
currents. That, at least, was sweet and 
pure, and fresh from the free air of the 
mountains above. It had no longer a 
demon’s voice for me, but tinkled mer- 
Tily down like a chime of fairy-bells. 
That hearty draught and ablution was 
like a resumption of the connection with 
the upper world, which I had almost 
resigned forever. Naturally of a dis- 
position exceedingly sanguine, the reac- 
tion from despair to hope was almost 
like the work of enchantment. I began 
to eye the walls, not with the dull stare 
of hopelessness, but with the swift glance 
of enterprise. 

The ledge upon which I stood was a 
broad, deep platform of mingled earth 
and quartz, and it shook as I stamped 
it with my heavy heel. It must, there- 
fore, be also comparatively thin as well 
as broad. Advancing to the outer edge 
as near as I dared, I cast the light of 
my torch up and down the opposite 
wall, and saw that the conformation 
of all sides was in no _ instance 
smoothly perpendicular, but composed 
entirely of ledges or galleries, at quite 
regular intervals, probably varying 
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in width from six to ten feet. Above 
and below, as far as I could throw the 
light of my torch, I saw this singular 
formation, and concluded that it must be 
60 all the way to the surface. It struck 
me at once as a kind of ogre’s amphi- 
theater, as if there, in other days, they 
had held their hideous orgies. 

I was encouraged to find myself plan- 
ning and devising, with a busy brain, some 
method of ascent, however ridiculously 
impossible. Any thing was preferable to 
the torpidity of despair. To ascend by 
climbing up the edges of these projec- 
tions, outside, over their appalling brinks, 
was not to be thought of for a moment. 
Even if the horror of the unfathomable 
depths had not been a sufficient objection, 
the fact that these edges were crumbly 
and insecure was an insurmountable one. 
I retired to the center of the platform I 
occupied, and looked up. The ceiling of 
the ledge immediately above was about 
two feet above my head. The only pos- 
sible mode of ascent seemed to be by 
digging one’s way up through the suc- 
cessive platforms or tiers. When I re- 
flected that I must be nearly or quite one 
hundred feet below the crater’s rim, the 
okl qualms of despair almost repossessed 
me, but I managed to become myself 
again. 

At least I would die trying to escape. 
Choosing several large fragments, I loos- 
ened them with my pickax, and built a 
little hillock on the ledge, by which I 
was enabled to step up to within a few 
inches of the ceiling; and, avoiding the 
loathsome insects as much as possible, I 
commenced pegging away at the rocky 
roof with all my might. It was very 
slow and arduous work; still I made 
headway in the friable stone made porous 
by the filtrations of ages and the corro- 
sions of nameless centuries. Once I came 
very near losing my pick. It flew from 
my hand by accident, and almost rolled 
over the ledge. Regaining it, I proceed- 
ed to avoid a similar accident by secur- 
ing it to my wrist with a thong, which I 
cut from my buckskin trowsers. While 
doing this, I perceived the rope dangling 
over the ledge. Ihad forgoiten all about 
that, yet there it was, with the crowbar 








probably attached to its other end. [ 
was overjoyed at this discovery, as the 
crow would be a most valuable auxiliary 
to the furtherance of my project. Quick- 
ly drawing up the line and loosening the 
still secure bar, I set to work again, with 
a degree of cheeriness which surprised 
me. I pried off great fragments, which 
went booming down the abyss, making a 
most appalling, long-echoing din. In 
about an hour, to my great joy, I felt 
the crow go through to the surface above. 
With a little more hard work, I effected 
a large breach in the yielding rock, 
through which, after increasing the eleva- 
tion of the artificial stool on which I 
stood, I could thrust my head and 
shoulders. Very greatly encouraged, I 
put all my implements up through the 
aperture, and then crawled up myself, 
torch in hand. 

After gaining the new ledge, I found 
to my alarm, that my torch was more 
than half consumed. I had only made 
my way up about ten fect, according to 
my calculation — estimating cight feet, 
from floor to ceiling, with two for the 
thickness of the ledge through which I 
had forced a breach. At that rate it 
would require the light of more than 4 
dozen pine-knots—of which I now had 
but two and a half—to light me up to 
life again. 

Nevertheless, I resolved to do the best 
I could with the materialsat hand. The 
next ledge, immediately overhead, was 
thicker than the first, but not so far above 
me, which rendered it easier of access; 
and I made a breach in about the same 
time. In this way, after consuming 
another of my precious pine-knots, I 
forced through five ledges in all, when 1 
was so exhausted that I concluded to call 
it a full day’s or night’s work (I could 
not tell which,) and knock off for a dose 
of nature’s sweet restorer. I was very 
hungry, and then, for the first time, ex- 
amined into the contents of the little 
meat-bag slung at my side. Meat there 
was none—only a few broken pieces of 
hard-tack. I had seen the Donna place 
meat within the bag. It must have been 
removed by that monster in human 
shape, who would thus consign me to 4 
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death by starvation—thus to insure my 
destruction. How precious now became 
these pieces of hard-baked and stale 
crackers ! 

With a full knowledge of their value, 
I took a handful of the crumbs, crawled 
to the tumbling rill which I yet held 
within reach, and there made a supper 
whose delicious relish passes all words to 
express. This done, deeply refreshed 
and thankful, I crawled back to my 
working place, extinguished the torch 
and composed my weary limbs for re- 
pose, satisfied that I was forty feet nearer 
the surface than when my labor com- 
menced. 

Notwithstanding the dampness of the 
air, and the tormenting lizards, I slept 
well, and arose strong and hopefu] for 
another struggle to gain the upper air. 
Before lighting my torch, I was greatly 
encouraged to perceive that the darkness 
was not so densely black as it had been. 
I could see the larger auriferous parti- 
cles glittering on the wall. To my still 
greater satisfaction, on creeping to the 
verge of the ledge, and looking upward, 
I noticed that the stars in the sky were 
not so distinct as upon my former obser- 
vation. I correctly ascribed these phe- 
nomena partially to the fact that my 
sight had improved on longer acquaint- 
ance with the darkness, and partially 
because I was approaching the regions 
of light. I also argued that I must have 
passed a portion of one day ard an en- 
tire night in the abyss. When I first 
observed the stars, from the lower ledge, 
it was shortly after my descent, and, 
therefore, broad day in the upper re- 
gions ; whereas now, if it were night, I 
should perceive the stars quite as dis- 
tinctly as if viewing them from the 
earth's surface. 

Much encouraged, though with a visi- 
ble sense of hunger, I lit my torch, and 
set to work with a will. The present 
roof which I was attempting to force 
was more difficult than any of the others, 
being thicker, harder, and more com- 
pact. Fuliy twelve inches of the way 
was through quartz, unmixed with earth 
or sandstone, although it was veined, 


with pure metal. How the huge masses 
glittered and shimmered as they rolled, 
like flashes of yellow light, over the giddy 
brink ! 

I was now so confident of ultimately 
reaching the upper world, that, before 
proceeding to the work of my deliver- 
ance, I spent upward of an hour in 
hewing out the most valuable pieces of 
quartz I could select, and filling my 
little meal-sack, first carefully gathering 
every crumb of the cracker, which I 
placed in my side-pocket. All, save one 
piece, which would find its way to my 
mouth ! 

When, at length, the little bag was 
filled, by its weight I judged it to con- 
tain pure bullion to the value of nearly 
twenty thousand dollars. This I re- 
solved to carry with me to the upper 
world, if possible; and, not daring to 
burden myself with more, I now pro- 
ceeded to attack the roof. 

I here, however, met with a mis- 
fortune which impressed me more 
severely than any incident that yet had 
befallen me. Scarcely had I resumed 
my labors with the crow-bar, when it 
accidentally slipped from my hands and 
rolled over the ledge. I stood, for a few 
seconds, perfectly petrified with grief 
and despair. The ringing ¢lang of the 
bar, as it bounded from ledge to ledge 
to the seemingly depthless abyss, sound- 
ed like the knell of expiring hope. I 
looked upon the event as a judgment 
upon my cupidity in gathering together 
wealth in such a place, when time was 
so precious, and burst into tears. All 
men learn to weep in the course of an 
average lifetime — I graduated in the 
accomplishment during my residence in 
that shadow of the valley of death. 

I still had my pick, and again I dashed 
away despair by a resort to my unfail- 
ing and sympathizing little friend, the 
torrent. Judgment or no judgment, 
gold-seeking was my trade, and, grasp- 
ing my remaining implement with an 
iron hand, I resolved to cleave to my 
tag of bullion, if the heavens fell. 

I soon found that I had somewhat 
exaggerated the misfortune sustained in 
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fully four hours were consumed in 
breaching the ledge, at length I succeed- 
ed, and passed through with all my 
effects. I was well rewarded for my 
perseverance. For here I found the 
uniformity of the system of ledges de- 
stroyed by a long, natural gallery, up- 
ward of thirty feet in hight, while the 
ledges continued on the opposite side of 
the abyss in unbroken order. I immedi- 
ately attacked the sloping and irregular 
side of the gallery, to hew a staircase 
around and up to the highest ledge I 
could see on the opposite side. This, 
however, required many hours of arduous 
toil; and when at last I reached the 
ledge, and had carried up my effects, I 
was almost utterly exhausted. Just then, 
my last pine-knot torch expired. But 
this now gave me little concern, for I 
had reached a point barely twenty feet 
below the top of the crater’s rim, and 
could see quite distinctly, as the sun had 
not yet gone down. 

I had left the little rivulet far behind 
in my devious ascent; so, wearily re- 
tracing my steps, I found it again, and 
placing in my mouth the last crumb of 
the cracker, I took a deep draught from 
the limpid flood. Then, regaining my 
lofty perch—-not, however, without being 
severcly stung by a scorpion on the way 
—lI prepared for sleep. 

That night I had a horrible dream. 
I thought that I rolled from the ledge 
into the abyss. Down, down, indefi- 
nitely down, I felt myself plunging, 
while a great sound of thunder was in 
my ears. At length, of all the impos- 
sible freaks of dream-land, I landed safely 
on a ledge, with a moderate bump which 
merely awoke me. I was lying on my 
back, and started up in alarm for I could 
see no stars above me. All was inky 
blackness. Good heavens! the dream 
must be true. Surely the heavens had 
fallen in, with a vengeance. In my 


first confusion, I argued that, perhaps I 
had fallen so far that the stars were out 
of sight ; but just then a crash of thun- 
der and a vivid flash of lightning ap- 
prised me that the blackness overhead 
was only a temporary freak of the ele- 
ments. 





After awaking from another and 
longer nap ina drenching rain, I was 
further alarmed to find my left hand so 
swollen from the sting of the scorpion 
that I could use it only with the great- 
est difficulty. I also discovered, after 
due toil at the rocky roof overhead, that 
it would be impossible to effect an aper- 
ture sufficiently large to admit the pass- 
age of my body. The rock through this 
was like adamant. After great effort I 
succeeded in piercing with my steel- 
pointed pick a small hole, and pushed 
through it all my effects, but could not 
follow. The only way of making the 
ascent was to project the rope through, 
so that it would hang over the ledge; 
then to secure it by the handle of the 
pick under the hole, then climb up over 
the brink of the ledge, by means of the 
suspended cord. It was a fearful thing 
to contemplate, dangling again over that 
frightful pit, while, in my present weary 
and faint condition, with a disabled hand, 
it seemed almost impossible. Neverthe- 
less, it was the only chance, and I nery- 
ed myself for the attempt. Slinging the 
rope through and securing it, I swung 
over the gulch with a prayer for deliver- 
ance on my lips. By great effort and 
indescribable pain from my suffering 
hand, I succeeded in climbing to the cov- 
eted ledge, where I sunk down moaning 
and breathless. 

But I was now so high up that I 
could look over the verge of the pit al- 
most to the roots of the encircling trees. 
To my amazement, I discovered that I 
had emerged almost at the very spot 
where I had left poor Hereford and the 
perfidious Mexican, at the time of my 
descent into the pit, in which I had re- 
mained three days and four nights. 
From the fact that I knew my ascent 
had not been made in a straight line, I 
argued that I must have performed the 
complete circuit of the crater once, per- 
haps twice, in the course of my devious 
windings. The spot, whence I had been 
lowered down, bore many indications of 
the terrible struggle, which must have 
ensued before Gonzago had succeeded in 
overcoming and flinging his victim into 
the abyss. 
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Now, leaving my implements behind 
me, by a great effort I threw my heavy 
bag of gold far up and beyond the 
smooth, treacherous green slope; then 
I clambered up, with a profound shud- 
der at the horrors I was leaving behind. 
I had not crawled more than half-way 
up the brief funnel-shaped slope; when I 
heard a fierce “ Caramba /” behind me, 
and, turning my head while I clung to 
a cactus with both hands, I saw the in- 
fernal Don at the edge of the opposite 
pine-skirt, taking deliberate aim at me 
with his rifle. With the instinct of a 
guilty soul, he had been unable perma- 
nently to leave the scene of his fearful 
crime, but had, probably, haunted the 
guich like a specter, fearing that the 
ghosts of the dead within would rise and 
bear witness against him. 

He fired, but, in his excitement or ter- 
ror, missed me entirely. My belt still 
retained its mever-absent knife and re- 
volver, and the presence of that infernal 
wretch nerved me with the uew incite- 
ment of vengeance. 

By a desperate effort, I scrambled up 
before he could get another shot at me, 
but the bloodthirsty ruffian was around 
the pit and confronting me as soon as I 
gained the skirt of trees. Emaciated 
and disabled as I was, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and without a word, I 
caught my knife, and closed with him. 
He was a man of prodigious muscular 
power, but vengeance nerved me with 
superhuman strength. Neither party 
expected mercy. We were at such close 
quarters that neither of us could, for the 
instant, use a@ weapon. Brief, but un- 
speakably terrible, was that struggle on 
the verge of the bottomless abyss. At 
length I felt his fresh and well-fed mus- 
cle overcoming my wasted frame. I 
felt him lifting and bearing me to the 
horrid edge. The agonizing thought of 
being again precipitated into that perdi- 
tion of darkness inspired me with electric 
volition and thews of steel. With a 
yell, which must have been heard for 
miles, I got my swollen left hand on his 
windpipe and closed it with a deathly 
grip. Then, as he relaxed his clutch, I 
got ina blow with my knife, then an- 








other, and he rolled from me toward the 
verge ofthe chasm. Regaining my own 
balance only with the utmost difficulty, I 
saw him stay his descent for one instant 
by clutching a prickly-pear bush, while he 
glared at me with eyes in which hatred 
and horror commingled} Then, as the 
weight of his grasp tore the shrub from 
its tendrils, he disappeared. 

Faint with hunger, and overcome by 
my extraordinary experiences, I sought 
my rifle, which I had left in the thicket, 
before my descent into the pit. I found 
it, together with poor Hereford’s, and 
managed to shoot a great wood grouse. 
This served to appease my raging hun- 
ger; and then I lay down, overcome, to 
sleep a sleep of many hours. It was 
full, blazing day when I awoke. 

I never heard what became of Gonza- 
go’s wife and child. They were not at 
the plateau, where I had left them, 
though the donkey and mule were, and 
they were never seen at Ophir again. 
Like enough the villain murdered them 
both. 

Reaching Marysville, at length, in 
safety, I passed a few days in rest, but 
never uttered a word of my adventure. 
To make my way home—to leave be- 
hind me the horrors of that gulch, and 
never to lure thither, by tales of its trea- 
sures, other victims—was my set pur- 
pose: so I passed from the mountains to 
the coast, a silent man; nor was my si- 
lence, on that one theme, again broken, 
until to tell to poor Hereford’s mother 
the awful story of her son’s burial in the 
Scorpion Gulch. 

“ May no man ever touch its horrid 
confines again,” is my oft-repeated invo- 
cation ! 





NATIVE GREATNESS. 


As the wondering traveler sees, 
In forests dense and dark, 

Grander far and nobler trees 
Than ever graced a park: 


So in the common walks of life 
Are nobler beings found 

Than those we style the lofty born, 

The titled, and the crowned. 
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ASSASSINS AND THEIR WORK. 
RIENZI. 


THE smoldering fires of Roman de- 
mocracy emitted one bright gleam, in the 
swift rise of Nicola Gambrini di Rienzi, 
ere they expired, perhaps forever,in his 
bloody fall; but now, when the princi- 
ple for which he strove and fought, and 
at last laid down his life,is no lounger 
sickly and puerile, but powerful, ever- 
growing, all-absorbing, the memory of 
America, scanning the list of the patriots 
and martyrs of the past, may well pause 
for instruction at the brief chapter which 
follows Rienzi’s name. Before consider- 
ing his career, however, it will be well 
to take a hasty survey of the troublous 
times in which he lived. 

The abandonment of Rome by the 
Popes, for the blither air of Avignon, had 
served tu strengthen, in a great degree, 
the sentiments and hopes of liberty in 
Italy, which, therefore, became an in- 
viting field to the adventurer in arms or 
politics. By the secession of the Popes, 
Rome ceased to be the religious capital 
of the world, although she retained her 
relics and shrines, and was still the ob- 
ject of pilgrimage, which she had ever 
been. Petrarch called her the Jerusalem 
of the West. But the homage and the 
tribute, which had once been hers, now 
took another channel, flowing to the pon- 
tifical court at Avignon. Rome, there- 
fore, having lost her religious supremacy, 
instinctively turned to the past, casting 
an ambitious but degenerate glance upon 
therecords through which she had loom- 
ed so magnificently. German or French 
influence—mostly the former—swayed 
Italy like a reed in the wind, and, of 
course, the adherents of the foreigner 


_were numerous and powerful; but a 


strong native spirit was, nevertheless, 
still dominant. There was an earnest 
yearning for the reéstablishment of the 
supremacy of the old order of things— 
the restoration of the Roman Empire. 
Though rigorously suppressed by the 
Popes and the Angevine sovereigns, 
Ghibellinism still vegetated in secret, and 
strengthened as it grew. This spirit was 
mostly nourished by a numerous body 





of friars, of the Franciscan order, who 
were denominated the fratricelli, or spir- 
itualists, and who lived in the utmost 
simplicity and piety, among the wildest 
solitudes of the Apennines, where they 
afforded a striking contrast to the mag: 
nificence and luxury of the Papal court. 
It was probably owing, in no small de- 
gree, to the influence of this organiza- 
tion that a strong religious reaction had 
arisen against the temporal power of the 
Popes, and the clergy in general. The 
secession from Rome—the rumored vices, 
abominations and base venality of the 
court of Avignon, all strongly tended to 
keep alive and strengthen the reaction— 
to illuminate the vision of an indepen- 
dent Italy, which inspired the nobler 
minds of the time, such as Dante’s and 
Petrarch’s; yet this religious Ghibellin- 
ism was, at the same time, blended with 
the profoundest. devotion for the ecclesias- 
tical supremacy of the Holy See. 

The new patriciate, who took the 
place of the wild barons or counts of 
Tusculum and Palestrina, the Colonnas, 
the Orsini, the Geetani and the Savelli, 
had fortified themselves within the walls 
of the city, whose streets were the daily 
scene of their bloody feuds. These 
barons generally boasted of an impos- 
sible descent from the Cesars and Scipios 
of the heroic past, but in fact they were 
mostly of Northern origin, descended 
from the dauntless barbarians who had 
made all Italy their prey, as, in former 
times, they had poured down from their 
fastnesses in northern Europe. The 
most prominent of these patrician fami- 
lies, between whom there was a heredi- 
tary and deadly feud, were those of the 
Colonna and the Orsini. Ferocious 
street encounters were of almost daily 
occurrence; and to add to the general 
anarchy, the Campagna was devastated 
by free companies of bandits, who plun- 
dered on their own account. In many 
instances, they were so numerous as to 
partake of the dignity of armies, and be- 
siege cities, from which they would ex- 
tort enormous ransoms. The then last 
two centuries had been marked by nume- 
rous revolutions, mostly bloody, but never 
successful. 
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Still, even in Rome, there was the 
mockery of a popular government. Each 
quarter of the city named its chief; and 
there was the assembly of the Caprioni, 
composed of the magistrates, to whom 
the letter of the law accorded an author- 
ity which they never had the courage nor 
the power to exert. There was still the 
proud name of Senator. The authority 
which attached to the name, however, 
seems to have had no definite limit; it 
was that of a stern dictator, according as 
he who wielded it had the power to en- 
force the dignity he assumed. It was 
never conceded but_to the nobles; and 
it was by the nobles that all the outrages 
were committed. Withal, the churches 
were neglected, and falling into dilapida- 
tion. Yet, notwithstanding their sodden 
ignorance, the ancient pride still linger- 
ed in the minds of the Roman. populace, 
with a latent fire. 

This was the moment for a Rieuzi, and 
it was from these troublous, discordant 
elements, that Cola di Rienzi (as he was 
called) dreamed of once more rearing the 
Metropolis to its pristine splendor. 
Gifted with extraordinary powers of elo- 
quence, with the bitter memories of a 
younger brother, amere boy, having heen 
accidentally slain in one of the Colonna- 
Orsini brawls, he does not seem, in any 
instance, to have been actuated by a spir- 
it of private vengeance; but to have 
been wholly governed, at least primarily, 
by a pure and lofty patriotism. In a let- 
ter of Rienzi, still extant, he claims that 
he was an illegitimate son of the Em- 
peror Henry the Seventh of Germany. In 
this letter he gives a minute account of 
his birth. Gibbon discrediis the whole 
story, as does also Dr. Papencordt, his 
ablest biographer.* 

Rienzi seems to have used it as his 
ends required. He boldly asserted it, in 
a letter to the Emperor of Germany, 
years after his fall from the Tribuneship, 
when he received the rebuke, strangely 
as it must have fallen from the imperial 
lips, that “ we are all children of Adam, 
and all return to dust.” 

Rienzi commenced his career with sig- 


* Cola di Rienzi—und Seine Zeit, besonders 
mach unge dructen. Von Dr. Felix Papencordt. 
Hambury und Gotha, 1841. 





nal patience and prudence. Affecting a 
certain eccentricity of manner, he was 
admitted to the palaces of the nobles, 
and was also enabled to inflame the pas- 
sions of the populace against their op- 
pressors covertly, and frequently to har- 
angue them openly, without exciting the 
suspicions of the patricians, who regard- 
ed him as a harmless mountebank, He 
was of noble presence, very handsome, 
and with a smile of peculiar beauty. 
Though low-born, he educated himself, 
and, at one time, headed a delegation 
from Rome to the Pope at Avignon. 
Petrarch accompanied the delegation. 
The Pope is reported to have been so 
pleased with the eloquent address of 
Rienzi, that he expressed a desire to hear 
him every day. Rienzi, however, soon 
excited the jealousy of Cardinal Colonna 
and fell into disgrace and poverty, from 
which he was at length rescued by the 
compassion of the Cardinal, and sent, 
under the auspices of the pontiff, to 
Rome, where he assumed the duties: of 
official notary in the Papal interest. He 
early married the daughter of Francesco, 
a burgher of Rome, and had three chil- 
dren, two sons and one daughter. He 
sought and obtained popularity as a cham- 
pion of the poor, styling himself“ consul 
of the orphans, the widows and the poor.” 

His eloquence was magnetic. Be- 
coming emboldened by success, in the 
early part of the year 1347, arguing from 
the ancient Ler Regia, that the Romans 
had 4 right to elect their own sovereign, 
he addressed a great assemblage of the 
people in the church of St. John Lateran. 
In the beginning of May of the same 
year, he met a hundred conspirators at 
midnight, and exacted from them an oath 
of unqualified support. Another meet- 
ing followed on the 1 9th; and shortly afters 
ward he took part in thirty masses, which 
were said for the success of the enterprise. 

The next morning, he made his coup 
@ état. Proceeding boldly forth, sur- 
rounded by a hundred accomplices, he 
reached the capitol, mounted the ros- 
trum, and delivered his great speech, 
which has been hardly equaled for vigor 
and eloquence of diction. The people 
immediately chose him ruler of Rome, 
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with the title of Tribune, and he made 
his laws for the reéstablishment of the 
“ Good Estate.” 

Never was revolution accomplished 
with such rapid and bloodless success. 
The patricians scarcely surmised what 
was designed, ere they saw themselves 
checkmated and dethroned. They could 
only rave, or affect a contempt they 
were far from feeling. Baron Martin 
Orsini, one of the most powerful of the 
nobles, openly defying Rienzi, was drag- 
ged from his stronghold in the morn- 
ing, and before night, he swung from 
a gibbet in sight of the entire capital. 
The patricians trembled for their lives, 
and the good effects of Rienzi’s rule 
were so marvelous and immediate, as to 
appear the work of enchantment, and 
also to soon acquire for him the respect 
of the surrounding States. Even the 
jea.ous cities of Venice, Florence, Siena 
and Perugia, voluntarily gave in their 
submission, placing their liberties at his 
disposal; and, at length, Louis of Hun- 
gary, and Jane, of Naples, made him 
their umpire in the matter of the murder 
of Andrew, brother of the former, and 
husband of the latter. 

In a letter to the German Emperor, 
at a subsequent period, Rienzi speaks of 
his great influence, as follows: 

“T received the homage and submis- 
sion of the counts and barons, and al- 
most all the people of Italy. I was 
honored by solemn embassies, and by let- 
ters from the Emperor of Constantinople, 
and the King of England ; the Queen of 
Naples submitted herself and her king- 
dom to the protection of the Tribune; 
the King of Hungary, by two solemn 
embassies, with great urgency, brought 
his cause against his Queen, and arraign- 
ed his nobles before my tribunal; and I 
veuture to say, further, that the fame of the 
Tribune alarmed the Soldan of Babylon. 

“When the Christian pilgrims to the 
sepulcher of our Lord, related all the 
wonderful and unheard-of circumstances 
of the reformation of Rome to the Chris- 
tian and Jewish inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, both Christians and Jews celebrated 
the event with unusual festivities. When 
the Soldan inquired the cause of these 





rejoicings, and received this intelligence 
about Rome, he ordered all the havens 
and cities on the coast to be fortified, 
and put in a state of defense.” 

But success turned the head of the 
democratic chieftain. He retained only 
for a brief period the simplicity of a re- 
presentative of the people, and arrogated 
to himself the pomp and pageantry of a 
conqueror. With a ridiculous ostenta- 
tion, he assumed the titles of antiquity, 
in conjunction with the chivalric appel- 
lations of his own time. He styled 
himself “ Tribune of the people”— 
“ Augustus”—called himself “ Severe,” 
out of respect to the last of Romans, 
Severinus Boethius, and was knighted, 
according to the ceremonial of the chiv- 
alry of the day. In religion he was an 
enthusiast, to the verge of fanaticism. 
In one of his harangues, he declared, 
“As Christ, in his thirty-third year, 
having overthrown the tyrants of hell, 
and delivered the souls of men, went up 
crowned into heaven, so God willed it, 
that in the same year of my life,I hay- 
ing conquered the tyrants of the city, 
without a blow, and alone given liberty 
to the people, should be promoted to 
the laurel-crown of the Tribune.” 

Amid a ridiculous imitation of the 
pageants of the ancient Czsars, he pro- 
ceeded to the church of the Lateran, 
bathed in the porpyhry vase, which had 
been used by the Emperor Consiantine, 
and the next morning, in the presence 
of the multitude, summoned before him 
the Emperor, Charles IV., and Pope 
Clement VI., accompanying his declara- 
tion by pointing with his sword to three 
quarters of the globe, saying, “ This, 
and this, and this is mine.” The Bishop 
Orvieto, the Pope’s representative at 
Rome, had supported the Tribune at first, 
but the arrogance of the latter soon 
caused his defection. The barons fled 
in alarm, mustering their mercenaries 
outside the walls, but Rienzi, with re- 
markable good fortune, attacked and 
routed them, inflicting a bloody loss. 

The Pope sent a legate to call him to 
account for his usurpation of the juris- 
diction. of the church. The Tribune 
scornfully refused to recognize such an 
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agent, when he was promptly placed 
under the ban of excommunication, and 
his own supporters shrunk from him 
with horror. When too late to retrieve 
his fortunes, he suddenly saw his power 
at an end. The proud patricians re- 
turned in triumph. 

One of them, the Baron Colonna, 
marched into the city, and fortified him- 
self in his former stronghold, with a 
handful of desperadoes. Rienzi appeal- 
ed to the populace to assist him in 
driving them forth; they heard him in 
cowardly silence. He then abdicated 
his authority, as Tribune, and retired 
into exile, after a reign of seven months. 

In this abdication he has been re- 
proached by the historians with pusil- 
lanimity. Gibbon calls him a coward. 
The Roman historian is not less severe, 
and even Dr. Papencordt thinks that 
Rienzi showed a marvelous lack of 
courage, and quotes from one of his 
letters, showing that he had strange 
premonitions of his fall, which unnerved 
him in his time of need; but we have 
reason to agree with Bulwer, who de- 
fends him from the charge, on the 
ground that the people had altogether 
deserted him, and that, single-handed, 
he was powerless. 

Nevertheless, unsubdued and unde- 
spairing, the fallen chieftain spent a 
twelvemonth in wandering through 
Italy, in the disguise of a Franciscan 
friar. He concealed himself mostly 
among the hardy monks of the Apen- 
nines. But, in 1350, he boldly sought 
the presence of the Emperor at Prague, 
announcing himself as “ Rienzi, Deliver- 
er of Rome.” The Emperor, amazed at 
his temerity, and yielding to the impor- 
tunity of the Pope, sent him to Avig- 
non, to be tried as a heretic. In this 
dilemma, Rienzi sought the aid of his 
old friend Petrarch. Though the latter 
had ceased to be an admirer of Rienzi, 
yet, by saying that the Tribune was 
familiar with all the poets, he produced 
a sentiment in his favor among the 
poetry-loving people of Provence, and the 
charge of heresy was quietly dropped. 

Rienzi was thrown irto prison. But 





he does not seem to have been treated 


with undue harshness. He took his 
misfortunes very philosophically, remain. 
ing in his cell for three years, reading 
his favorite historian, Livy, from whom 
he drew many valuable lessons for his 
future use. The prisoner was a fatalist. 
He seems never to have doubted, for an 
instant, that he should ultimately be re- 
stored to the government of Rome. In 
the mean time, the imperial city was 
plunged into such anarchy and misery, 
that it became evident that none but he 
could restore order and prosperity. He 
was, therefore, taken out of prison by 
the benevolont Pope, Innocent VI., and 
sent back to Rome, in company with 
Cardinal Albornez, the Papal legate. 
Baroncellis, a demagogue, who had 
assumed the title of the Tribune, was 
immediately deposed, and Rienzi once 
more appeared to be on the road to 
fortune. 

Albornez, however, who appears to 
have formed a correct estimate of the 
erratic character of the Tribune, kept 
him in his camp, under the walls of 
Rome. Here, by his matchless eloquence, 
Rienzi enlisted in his cause two distin- 
guished youths, Arinboldo and Brettone, 
brothers of Fra Morcale, (Sir Walter de 
Montreal), the famous captain of the 
Free Company. They len® him con- 
siderable sums of money, and enabled 
him to borrow still more. One day, he 
appeared before the legate, magnificently 
attired, and requested to be made Sena- 
tor of Rome. The legate gave him 
that appointment, and, with the aid of 
a few troops, Rienzi was, in a short 
time, in possession of his former power 
and glory. 

His return was a perfect ovation. 
The whole city put on holiday attire to 
welcome him back. The “Good Es- 
tate” was restored, and again, as by the 
stroke of the enchanter’s wand, order 
succeeded anarchy. 

Great injustice has evidently been 
done the character of Rienzi, in describ- 
ing him as more arrogant and overbear- 
ing, as the Senator, than he had been 
as the Tribune. It is evident, that 
Rienzi had not earned his dearly-bought 
experience in vain. The Senator was 
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wiser, more truly patriotic than the Tri- 
bune, although he was, by no means, 
perfect in his wisdom. He was too far 
beyond his age in his theory of a popu- 
lar government ; he had no good foun- 
dation whereon to build; the people 
with whom he dwelt were degenerate 
and ignorant to the last degree; and 
success, dependent upon their wise use 
of liberty and government, must have 
been impossible. 

But, despite the great difficulties in 
his path, he went to work with his ac- 
customed energy. The barons fortified 
themselves at Palestrina, where they de- 
fied their old enemy, involving him in an 
expensive war. The exchequer was 
drained, with no means of replenishment. 
The Pope’s legate, Albornez, with whom 
the pontiff had associated him in the 
government, jealous of the Senator’s 
capacity and growing fame, refused him 
supplies. The selfish and besotted popu- 
lace were least of all willing to lend 
him aid. Troops must be raised. The 
enemies of Rome must be met, and 
Rienzi began to tax the Romans. This 
caused a mutinous discontent, which 
ultimately proved his ruin. 

There was at this time a bold adven- 
turer in Italy, Sir Walter de Montreal, 
Knight of #t. John, and gentleman of 
Provence, who was the most famous 
freebooter of his time. At the head of 
a large company of free-lancers, he de- 
vastated various States, and besieged 
and compelled the ransom of powerful 
cities. So great was the terror of his 
name, that he boldly entered Rome, 
after the resumption of the “ Good Es- 
tate,” and conferred with either faction. 
Although utterly reckless and unscru- 
pulous, he was a man of distinguished 
presence and noble bearing, and his sup- 
port would be a powerful aid to the 
party that should gain it. Rienzi ap- 
peared to win the “ Fra Mongale,” as he 
was popularly called, to himself, and 
an agreement was probably entered into 
between them, by which the “ Free 
Company ” was to be at the disposal of 
the “Good Estate.” This agreement 
was probably made by the freebooter 
in good faith. The genuis and striking 





qualities of Rienzi would naturally have 
attracted him, sooner and more sirongly 
than the haughty bearing of the patri- 
cian faction. But the unscrupulous are 
ever fickle, and while Rienzi was at 
Palestrina, conducting a siege against 
that almost impregnable stronghold, he 
was astounded to hear rumors of the 
sudden detection of Montreal to the side 
of the public enemy. Dispatching a 
secret messenger to the capital, the 
Senator obtained indubitable proofs of 
the treason of the Knight of St. John. 
Returning to the city in time to arrest 
the traitor, he promptly caused his trial, 
condemnation and death, by the ax of 
the executioner. Montreal richly de- 
served his fate. Besides being a for- 
sworn traitor to the State, he was a 
robber and murderer of the deepest dye. 
But the fact of the Senator having 
been under pecuniary obligation to the 
family of the Knight has afforded op- 
portunity to Gibbon, and all of his bio- 
graphers, to attribute to him motives of 
the most sordid character. The execu- 
tion of Montreal was otherwise unfortu- 
nate for Rienzi, inasmuch as, in spite 
of his crimes, the military genius and 
valor of the Knight had acquired for 
him considerable popularity among the 
masses. 

Dr. Papencordt accuses Rienzi of 
having exercised his power with wan- 
tonness and cruelty during his rule as 
Senator. But we are rather inclined to 
agree with Petrarch, who was painfully 
amazed at the lenity of the Senator. 
He obtained no credit for sparing his 
enemies, either from his enemies them- 
selves, or from the world. Both ascrib- 
ed his actions to timidity. The former, 
remembering how he had covered them 
with humiliation, only brooded over 
vengeance. But the Senator was inex- 
orable. Had he pardoned Montreal, in 
three weeks the robber would probably 
have been in possession of Rome. Other 
executions followed, most of them pro- 
bably richly deserved, though including 
distinguished names. 

Fate, however, was now hurrying 
upon Rienzi with swift and silent steps. 
His brief but brilliant career was nearly 
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closed. On the 8th day of October, 
1354, a vast mob of the Roman populace, 
infuriated by the heavy, though neces- 
sary taxes, which the Senator had im- 
posed, surrounded the Capitol, and 
clamored for his life. Rienzi clearly 
saw that his power was forever gone. 
By great exertions, he secured the es- 
cape of his wife and children to a boat, 
which was waiting on the Tiber, and 
then, returning to the Capitol, vainly 
endeavored to address the mob. Fear- 
ing the effect of his eloquence upon 
themselves, they drowned his voice with 
infuriated yells, beat him back with mis- 
siles, and fired the edifice. Most of the 
guards with whom Rienzi had surround- 
ed himself were foreign mercenaries. 
One and all these deserted him, in his 
hour of need. He probably returned 
to the palace with the intention of sacri- 
ficing his life in the cause of free-gov- 
ernment, but the action of the brutal 
populace filled him with disgust, and he 
resolved to escape in disguise, if possible. 

Arraying himself in a coarse working 
garb, he placed upon his head some of 
the furniture of the palace, as if escaping 
with plunder, and passed d6Own the 
steps while the edifice was in flames. 
Acting the part well throughout, he 
passed the outer gate, a portion of the 
mob rushing past him into the Capitol. 
Liberty and life were before him. He 
was, however, detected by one of his 
own soldiers, who tore the disguise from 
his head, and Rienzi was revealed to 
the multitude. They surrounded him 
in an instant. He was whirled along 
to the Place of the Lion. Arriving here, 
the crowd, still awed by the greatness of 
their victim, hesitated. At the same 
time the trumpets of the advancing 
barons were heard above the tumult. 
They were marching into Rome. Rienzi 
prepared to speak. But the first word 
from his lips was the signal of his death. 
The first blow was dealt him by an ar- 
tisan, Cecco del Vecchio, and immedi- 
ately afterward the Senator fell, covered 
with wounds, while the flames of the 
conflagration seemed to make of all 
Rome his funeral pile. 

The causes of the second fall and ul- 





timate murder of Rienzi have been seri- 
ously misstated. He fell from no fault 
of his own, but by reason of the gabelle, 
a tax on wine and salt. To preserve 
Rome from her patrician tyrants, it was 
necessary to maintain an armed force; 
to do this a tax was requisite, and in 
imposing it, the Senator lost his life. 

In estimating the character of the 
man apart from the unwarranted re- 
prehension of the historian and the 
indiscriminate eulogy of the romancer, 
Rienzi can only be considered as a hero, 
a martyr in a noble cause. There is, 
however, great truth in Papencordt’s 
simple expression that “he was rather 
an extraordinary than a great man.” 

Of course the fall of Rienzi and the 
modified democratic idea of which he 
was the symbol were more immediately 
and strongly felt throughout the Italian 
States; but certainly, although news 
traveled slowly then, although intelli- 
gent information of world-wide affairs 
was confined to the few, certainly, with 
a more silent, sullen throb, its effect was 
universal. Though mostly remote from 
the immediate scene, the globe shook 
with his fall. It was felt in England, in 
France, in Spain; it reached to the 
Baltic, and beyond, to the barbarous 
North ; and, however imperceptible, the 
vibration brushed the Levant, and swept 
on through Asia. 

America was then a secret in the red- 
man’s breast, but the breath of Rienzi’s 
fall followed the white sails of discovery ; 
it helped to waft Columbus to San Sal- 
vador; it followed Vespucci and the 
Cabots along the wooded coasts; it 
passed into the Aztecs’ and the Incas’ 
homes, undulating the advancing ban- 
ners of the Spaniard; it sung through 
the cordage of the leaky Mayflower, on 
and on, over bleak New Engiand, and 
on it passed into the heart of the glori- 
ous land where it deposited the little 
winged seed of liberty which it carried 
in its bosom. 

In Rome itself, one day of the rule 
that followed upon his death was suffi- 
cient to vindicate his reign, and avenge 
his memory. Anarchy, oppression and 
misrule resumed their sway, and, “ for 
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centuries afterward, whenever that 
wretched and degenerate populace 
dreamed of glory, or sighed for justice, 
they recalled the bright vision of their 
own victim, and deplored the fate of 
Cola di Rienzi.” It has been worthily 
said—and how utterly it will be proved 
in the case of our own republic !—that 
“a thousand biographies can not decide 
upon the faults or merits of a ruler, like 
the one fact as to whether he is beloved 
or hated. But, if he has been mur- 
dered by the people, and is then re- 
gretted by them, their repentance is his 
acquittal.” 

The reign of terror throughout Italy, 
—of frequent, violent, and, apparently, 
purposeless revolutions, which the career 
of Rienzi had not, indeed, inaugurated, 
but which it had so forcibly signalized, 
continued to shake the peninsula afler 
his fall; and the keen observer can 
trace, in the events of the succeeding 
centuries, the impress of that strong, 
heroic character. The throne of Naples 
was made vacant by assassination; the 
usurper Charles III. shared the same 
fate four years later; Venice arose to 
the summit of her splendor, and Florence 
was a dangerous rival, with her schem- 
ing Medici. Louis le Grand troubled the 
happy family in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, as did the Austrian 
tyrants in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth, and, a century later, the latter 
grappled Venice with a clutch which 
they still retain. But, that was the time 
when the hemisphere was quaking in 
the tread of the great Napoleon; and it 
is only recently that the trampled vine- 
yards of Italy were sprinkled anew with 
blood-sweat in the wake of his crafty 
successor. However, the day-star of 
democracy still slowly but steadily 
clambers the east of those fairest of 
azure skies. For, is not Joseph Mazzini 
great in his exile? Is not Garibaldi 
honored in his native land? And shall 
not the’ Promethean spark of Cola di 
Rienzi’s life and martyrdom be yet 
blown into a living blaze in the Capital 
of the Ceesars? 
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Beautiful! beautiful ! 

Look at her no:v! ON’T | 

How queenly her footstep, donni 

How peerless her brow! wig-maker 

.Oh, never a being, lasted “we 

In palace or hall, unheasd of 

Can equal her beauty— wonnedit ti 


The Belle of the Ball. practiced t 


Indeed, the 
the Egypt 
toilette wor 


See! now she is dancing ! 
She glides to and fro 
With a wild witching motion, 


Then dreamy and slow. to the “blu 
More light than a snow-flake injure the c 
Her footstep doth fall; for instanc 
How perfectly graceful cosmefics a 
The Belle of the Ball! afternoon : 
head was ¢ 
Her white arms are wreathing, sand years 
Her eye flashes bright, don’t tell a 
A thousand gems sparkle 
And scintillate light. 
Coquettishly drooping 
The snowy lids fall ; 
And vail the soft glance of 
The Belle of the Ball. d 


Exquisitely lovely ! 
The blush and the smile " 
Which steal o’er the cheek 
That is dimpling the while. 
Then her musical voice 
Which is sweeter than all— 
She’s a sad mischief-maker, 
The Belle of the Ball. 


But, now she is weary— 

She tires of the dance— 
Her liquid eye seeketh 

An answering glance. 
Then, close by her side, 

As they glide from the hall, 
He holds the soft hand of 

The Belle of the Ball. 





Beautiful ! beautiful ! 
Look at her now! These fasl 
A bridal robe ’round her, 
And wreath on her brow. 
The one at her side when 
She went from the hall, 
Has won the proud heart of. 
The Belle of the Ball! 
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OLD STYLE AND NEW 
STYLE. 

ON’T imagine, my dear lady, that, in 

donning that wad of hair from the 
wig-maker’s, and rigging out a full bal- 
lasted “ water-fall,” you are achieving an 
unheard of triumph in the art of making 
yourself hideous. Others of your sex 
practiced the same art generations ago. 
Indeed, the heathen originated it—even 
the Egyptians, whose devotion to the 





have only to look at your hat to see. 
You have a full-feathered “ widow-bird ” 
on your hat, tail and all, while Miss 
Jenkins has an entire brood of part- 
ridges on hers.] The Egyptians, how- 
ever, could afford to ornament their 
heads in extenso, because it didn’t cost 
any thing for barbers. Blest with a 


bevy of slaves to obey her every motion, 
the Hyyptienne had only to say, “ stir 
yourselves !” to be served as follows: 



















toilette would put a modern belle to (not 
to the “blush,” for that would positively 
injure the complexion) distraction. What, 
for instance, would it not cost in time, 
cosmefics and patience to sail out every 
afternoon as an Egyptian belle, whose 
head was dressed as follows, three thou- 
sand years ago— if their tomb-stones 

























don’t tell a fib! 





The Peacock style. 
These fashionables, we may assume, 


were maids of honor, or honorable 
maidens —which, we suppose, meant 
the same thing; hertce, there is no just 
reason why you shouldn’t imitate them. 
The first was dressed in the lotus style—- 
the second in the peacock style. [How 
closely you, my dear Miss Thompson, 
have imitated that peacock style, you 























An Egyptian Lady at her Toilet. 


—that is, if the tombstones don’t fib, 
again, which is not probable, since they 
always adhere closely to the truth, in 
these modern times, when recording the 
virtues of deceased bank officers, gov- 
ernment speculators, etc. 

That the Egyptians were barbarians 
admits of not a doubt, in our mind, 
judged by their style of head-rigging ; 
but, should we scorn the daughters of 
Sesostris, and of the Great Pyramid 
builder, because they would oil their 
bodies, and “put up” their hair with 
crocodile fat, and without a water-fall ? 
By no means, for then what should we 
do with you, ma belle, with your stock 
of grease, enough to start a modest per- 
Sumerie? No, it won't do to turn up 
your cosmopolite nose at the Egyptians 
whose tastes you so clearly imitate. 

The Greeks were a highly cultivated 
people, as civilization was understood 
two thousand years ago; and the evi- 
dence of their culture is had in the ex- 
quisitely classic style of their head- 
dresses. What, indeed, can be more 
graceful, more imposing, more demon- 
strative in the sense of the active princi- 
ple of beauty than these superb styles of 
caput ornamentation ? 
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Mitra Head-dresses. 





Kredemnon Head-dress. 


Here, my anxious beauty, zs style for 
you—true style, pure style, classic style ! 
How it shames your present habit of 
dressing your own hair, and the hair of 
somebody else, which you, with pretty 
simplicity, would have us regard as all 
your own ! , 

But, don’t be discouraged, my sweet 
Sophronia. If you do wear a bird on 
your hat, and a bag of hair on your 
head, it is no more than the Chinese do, 
whose tea you drink; and haven’t you 





Chinese Head-dress. 
(Tea-pot style.) 





Tholia Head-dress. 


as much right to Birds of Paradise, and 
water-falls,as an Oriental barbarian? 
Of course you have, being an enlight- 
ened American of the 19th century, and 
have a perfect right to adopt this Teet- 
o-see style if you so elect. Or, going 
over the straits to Niphon, have a right 
to imitate the hair-pins of the Japanese 
belle, 





Japanese Head-dress. 
from whom you may have learned, in- 
deed, the use of those six-inch arrows in 
your back hair. You may have studied 
“ effect” in the Londa style : 
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Londa Head-dress. 


and, who knows how soon you will ac- 
cept it as in exquisite taste? No tell- 
ing, we are sure ; nor, how near at hand 
is the adoption of the Ashira mode of 
decoration, where sun, moon, and stars 
are all combined. 





Ashira Head-dress. 


Don’t be discouraged, we say ; for, ma 
chere, there is a hight of monstrosity 
which you have not yet reached, and 
must reach ere you can compare favor- 
ably with your sex of a century ago. 
Behold, in the opposite column, one of 
your sister belles, arrayed fur evening ap- 
proach! What do you think of her? 
Not intimidated, we hope, for you surely 
have got to come to it yourself. The 
only question is—where will all the hair 
come from requisite for toilettes of this 
overpowering nature? The crop shorn 
yearly from the heads of Normandy 
mids will not answer, and you may 
have to fall back upon horses’ tails and 
buffalo skins. There is another striking 
toilette which you may adopt—that pre- 
vailing during the Restoration, in Eng- 
land, when the “Merry Monarch” 
reigned. It then became customary for 
all ladies of fashion to paint their faces, 
and wear pa’. es, which were supposed 
to add piquancy to the features, but 








Powdered Belle of the laet Century. 


which also served sometimes to conceal 
some disfigurement, as Pepys, in his 
Diary, represents the Duchess of New- 
castle “ wearing many black patches be- 
cause of pimples about her mouth.” 
Some of these patches were of the most 
extraordinary shapes, such as _ suns, 
moons, stars, etc., as Butler has it in his 
“ Hudibras :” 


“The sun and moon, by her bright eyes 
Eclipsed and darken’d in the skies, 
Are but black patches that she wears, 
Cut into suns, anc moons, and stars.” 
The annexed illustration, taken from 
an engraving of the period, represents a 
lady who, in addition to the above, had 
adorned her countenance with a coach 
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and horses! This custom became so 
prevalent, Grammont says in his me- 
moirs, that you were swre to find rouge 
and patches on a lady’s toilet. 

It was also the fashion then for both 
sexes to blacken the eyebrows, as we 







Of the styles which were most in 
favor last century, the accompanying are 
some of them, with their éechnical appel- 
lations. 

Two and three feetin hight were 
these imposing erections—these coiffures 





Butterfly. 


find in Shadwell’s “ Humorists”: “ Be 
sure if your eyebrows are not black, to 
blackerf ’em soundly. Ah! your black 
eyebrow is your fashionable eyebrow. 
I hate rogues that wear eyebrows that 
are out of fashion.” 





+ a 
Tuileries, 





Battery. 


\ 





a-la-mode. Of what they were made, 
the following fling copied from the Lon- 
don Magazine for 1777, will.inform us: 


“ Give Chloe a bushel of horse-hair and wool, 
Of paste and pomatum a pound, 
Ten yards of gay ribbon to ¢: «k her sweet skull, 
And gauze to encompass 1: round.” 
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Now, seriously, my dear female read- 
er, is there not a vast want of good 


a folly fit only for flirts—are not these 
gigantic hair-pins, headed with glass 


taste in your present mode of dressing | jewels, and woven with gold made out 


the head? Is not the water-fall a slov- | 
enly dodge to get rid of putting up the 
hair—are not the jaunty cap and feather 


Intercepted 
Looks. 


of oridium, too much of a good thing? 
While there is no disposition, in this 
day and generation, to circumscribe 


Shepherdess, 


woman’s right to do as she may please 
—to set her snare for the beaux as her 
taste and devotion to the toilet may dic- 
tate—there still is a great law which 
has its inexorable canons—the law of 
good taste, of propriety, of modesty, of 
Vou. L—8. 





” 


“all goodliness:” can you prove, my 
dear Bella, that you are not outraging 
these canons every day of your life in 
the ornamentation which you bestow 
upon your head? 
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MY ROYAL WIFE. 


LD PLINY wrote, centuries ago, 

“ Ha sub oculis posita negligimus ; 
prozimorum ineuriosi, longinqua secta- 
mus”— which, very freely translated, 
means, Whatever is beyond a man’s 
reach, he wants. 

This was precisely my Case. 

My father, John G. Aspen, died at the 
opportune moment when I left college. 
Thus I, William Aspen, found myself, 
at the age of twenty-one, a man of prop- 
erty, without family or cares. My 
mother died when I was inhabitant of 
long-clothes, and my father had not 
married again. I was his only child. 
My father made his money in the old 
plodding way, and was respectable to 
the backbone. His name was not Shod- 
dy; he was no mere striker of oil, nor 
swindling army-contractor, vulgarly rich. 
He was a member of the first society of 
New York, and, though he had sustained 
but little part in the genteel comedies of 
fashionable existence, his place was 
none the less certain on that account. 

When I bade adieu to the charms of 
Euclid & Co., and came into my free- 
dim and my father’s wealth, you may 
believe that I was not disinclined to re- 
trieve the reputation of the Aspen fam- 
iy from its rusty state in relation to 
fashionable life. I “plunged into the 
vortex” of that butterfly existence, and 
became the pet of match-making mam- 
mas, and the object of interest in will- 
ing maidens’ eyes, through one giddy, 
whirling season—at the end of which I 
left the country in disgust—fully con- 
vinced that I was, myself, William As- 
pen, Esq., about the greatest “catch” 
in the matrimonial market of Gotham. 

Well, perhaps I was—as those things 
go. If the requisites of a first-class 
matrimonial catch were to bg defined, 
they would be abow: these, I suppose : 
Money, style, good looks, education, tal- 
ent and money. Money is first and last, 
“and all the time.” Style is an excel- 


lent adjunct—a fine personal appear- 
ance never is quite lost upon the sex, 
education is one of the admitted aids to 
gentility, and talent is appreciated in 
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Japonicadom as well as elsewhere ; but, 
all these particulars can be dispensed 
with, if need be—money you must 
have. 

Now, I had no doubt, in my own 
mind, that I possessed all the above re- 
quisites. Money I certainly had! style 
I have no doubt I had. As to good 
looks, I was six feet high, with curling 
black hair and moustache, a speaking 
blue eye, a shapely form, and the best 
“clothes” that money would buy. My 
education was pretty good ; I could box 
the college compass. Having a remark- 
able gift for language, I spoke German, 
French, Italian, and could read in the 
dead tongues. Then as to talent, I was 
a “ graceful and effective speaker,” (vide 
the Daily Moon’s report of the last com- 
mencement,) and could write poetry and 


essays, which had been deemed worthy ‘ 


of print. ~ 

What a pity it was—was it not ?—for 
the catch-hunting mammas and the will- 
ing maidens, that William Aspen was 80 
proud! I was as haughty as a nine- 
tailed bashaw, and no catch-hunter 
proved agile enough to put salt on any 
of those aforesaid nine. 

I flirted, I chatted, I condescended, I 
charmed, and then I—froze! Beautiful 
blue eyes, thrilling black eyes, and lov- 
ing brown eyes turned their batteries 
upon me, but I turned my back upon 
them—with politeness, I trust, yet none 
the less completely. 

The goods were too cheap, you see. 
An heiress to a hundred thousand might 
do for some men, but to me the article 
was not worth the price. 
several of them, from whom I could 
have chosen. There was also quite a 
fine assortment of first-class fashionable 
belles, in the market. Their price 
was well within my reach. I didn’t 
want them. I buttoned up my pockets— 
figuratively speaking—and strode out of 
the market-place in search of something 
beyond my reach. In one word, this 
was my resolve: I would marry a royal 


wife, or I would never marry. None , 


but a king’s daughter should lay the 
conjugal nose against mine and thrust 
her lips under my moustache like & 
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humming-bird after sweets—vide Sidney 
Smith’s instructions to amateurs. 

So I traveled. It is ten years now, 
since I commenced my roamings. I 
avoided the wiles of the gentler sex like 
the brave and determined youth I was. 
I lingered in delightful Venice, and the 
dark-eyed daughters of Italy moved me 
not. The griseties of gay and chattering 
Paris were put hors du combat by my 
icy reserve. In the cities of the Rhine, 
die Damen, however schén, shone not 
bright enough totempt me. In London 
Ilived through one of its most brilliant 
seasons, moving in the first circles of 
society there, but the blue-eyed British 
belles were far too like my old acquaint- 
ances in Fifth avenue to be dangerous. 

At last Icame to Constantinople. 

“Ah, here is heaven!’ I cried, as I 
stood on the roof of my hotel, and gazed 
upon the beautiful scene spread out be- 


ore me 1ere I will remain forever !’ 
( , “ here I will r f , 


The glittering domes of the countless 
mosques shone in the light of the de- 
clining sun like great bubbles. Leafy 
avenues of green stretched away in all 
directions. The Golden Horn spread 
out its sheet of silvery beauty, and a thou- 
sand gay kivlangishes with white sails, 
skimmed swallow-like over the bosom 
of the fair waters. Wherever my rov- 
ing eye fell, it was greeted with beauty 
---only beauty. Yonder stood the pa- 
lace of the Sultan—and I thought—but 
no matter! It was a gorgeous building, 
and I had heard there were seven fair 
Sultanas, reigning each over her separate 
galaxy of beauty, within that magnifi- 
cent abode. Here, and here alone, were 
the things utterly beyond my reach. 
Ah, me! how I sighed for the forbidden 
fruit !—simply because it was forbidden, 
you understand. 

I took an elegant establishment on 
the southern side of the city near the 
water-front, and gathered about me a 
retinue of native servants. I adopted the 
Turkish costume, which well became my 
figure. I avoided the companionship of 
all who spoke my own tongue, and 
caused my faithful George, my valet du 
compagnon, who had followed me from 
New York, a world of distress, by en- 








joining upon him never to speak to me, 
save in the tongue of the Turk, so long as 
Iremained in Constantinople. For my 
own part, I soon spoke the language 
like a native. 

It was a delightful life that I led for 
the ensuing six months in Constanti- 
nople. Oh! shall I ever forget you, city 
of the beautiful? Your mosques—St. 
Sophia, overlooking the royal gardens, 
where they descend like an angel’s path- 
way, to the water’s-edge— Solymania, 
with Thebaic columns and countless 
cupolas—Osmanlia and Valide, pillars 
of verd-antique, jasper and granite of 
Egypt, crowning majestic dome—I know 
you all. Many were the listless, loung- 
ing rambles I led, disturbing the ancient 
dust of unfrequented neighborhoods, and 
mingling in the gay crowds where they 
were thickest among the arcaded streets. 
Many a beautiful maiden bent upon me 
loving glances from lustrous eyes, and 
more than once I saw the jealous vail 
fall as if by accident, revealing the love- 
liness shrouded from the common gaze ; 
but, whether they exhibited the rich 
charms of the Georgian, the softer graces 
of the Circassian, or the full beauty of 
the Byzantine, it was all wasted. They 
were not royal! 

It was in the fourth month of my stay 
in Constantinople that I was one day 
strolling alone through one of the most 
crowded streets without other aim than 
to stir my blood with the unabating 
novelty of the scene, so unlike that of 
other lands—for in Constantinople no 
one chatters but men, the women move 
about with the silence of ghosts, making 
their little purchases by signs alone. 
Presently I became conscious that I was 
followed by one of the vailed women 
who thronged the place. If I loitered 
to look at an object attracting my atten- 
tion, she also loitered—if I increased my 
pace, She did the same. Not relishing 
this surveillance, or perhaps wishing to 
ascertain the woman’s “intentions,” I 
stopped short, and turned to one of the 
merchants sitting cross-legged amid his 
wares, and commenced negotiations for 
the purchase of a silver tassel. My pur- 
suer also stopped, and approaching my 
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side, while pretending to search with 
her eyes among the wares, permitted her 
vail to fall away, revealing the most 
beautiful childlike face ever beheld. A 
moment after we were both mingling 
again inthe crowd. “ Pity me!’ whis- 
pered a voice in my ear, as the form of 
the Georgian girl—for such she seemed 
—passed close by my side. A moment 
later, she passed again, and this time 
dropped the words, “ Follow me!” At 
the instant, she was overtaken by a 
hook-nosed Jew, who, without a word, 
took her by the hand and led her away. 
I thought no more of the adventure, 
but the memory of that innocent and 
enchanting face became daguerreotyped 
upon my consciousness. A week later, 
I found myself, one morning, from mo- 
tives of mere curiosity, an attendant at 
the Aurat Bazaar, a noted place of sale 
for beautiful slaves. George was with 
me. He had learned in some way pecu- 
liar to himself—the fellow had a strange 
knack for picking up information—that 
a Georgian maiden was to be sold, whose 
history was somewhat uncommon. She 
had been stolen in infancy from her na- 
tive province by a Jew who had brought 
her to Constantinople and reared her 
with every care he could devise, tending 
to increase her charms. He had caused 
her to be taught a variety of accomplish- 
ments, music, dancing and the like, with 
a view to hightening her value in the 
market. A day or two ago he had died 
suddenly, and the fair Georgian was put 
up for sale. George pointed her out to 
me amid the circle of slaves. She was 
dressed in a gauzy robe that clung in 
pliant folds to her luxuriant form, dis- 
playing all its rich exuberance and rare 
symmetry. Her face was covered by a 
fleecy vail, which floated aside as I look- 
ed upon her, and revealed the sweet 
features that I had seen in the gtreet a 
few days before. At that moment she 
bent upon me a look of such pleading 
intelligence, that my resolve was instant- 
ly taken. The bidding commenced, and 
‘was pursued with much spirit, but the 
girl was finally struck down to me for 
three thousand dollars. George brought 
my purchase home, and that evening 





she came into my presence, arrayed in 
the most ravishing costume possible to 
the Turkish dress. Her lovely face 
was uncovered, and as she sprung for- 
ward to my feet, and grasping my hand 
covered it with kisses, I confess I felt a 
singular emotion at my heart. Raising 
her thrilling eyes to mine, she addressed 
me in a tone of the most subduing music, 
pouring out her gratitude and love in 
the rich images of the language of the 
orient. 

Ah! she was a dangerous enemy to 
my resolutions of celibacy! But in the 
hour of my nearest approach to surren- 
der, [ triumphed. 

“ Fatime,” said I to her, as she still 
clung te my hand, “you are free. I 
wish no women about my person. I 
purchased you for yourself.” 

There was a strange mingling of glad- 
ness and despair in her eyes as I pro- 
nounced these words. She gazed upon 
me with a look of wondrous feeling, as 
if she would pierce to my soul. I re- 
turned. her gaze with another, whose 
chilling import she could not mistake. 
She released my hand, and bowed her 
head upon her breast in silence. I mo- 
tioned to George to take her away. As 
she left the room she turned her beauti- 
ful head, and looked upon me with bright, 
swimming eyes, pressed her hands upon 
her heart, and was gone. 

I saw her no more. In obedience to 
her wishes, I instructed George to pro- 
vide her with attendants, and convey her 
to the island of #gina, where a little cot- 
tage home was purchased for her, and 
she was left to lead her new life—mis- 
tress of her own actions. 

In the early part of the seventh month 
of my residence in Constantinople, I was 
one Friday standing in a grove on the 
Asian shore of the Bosphorus, a short 
distance above the imperial palace, await- 
ing the arrival of the royal cortége on the 
way to prayers. Friday is the Mussul- 
man Sabbath, and the Sultan was coming 
with his court to worship in the little 
mosque in the middle of the luxuriant 
grove. Here were groups of men chat- 
tering with each other, and smoking 
their chibouques ; yonder were coteries 
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of vailed ladies, keeping to their own 
place; gorgeously caparisoned steeds 
prancing in the back-ground—-a scene 
of beauty and life only visible in the 
East. Presently there came sweeping 
round a projecting bluff, the royal cortége 
—a procession of brilliant-hued barges, 
glittering in decorations of gold and sil- 
ver, in one of which the Sultan sat, be- 
neath a pavilion of purple and gold, up- 
on a divan glittering with precious stones. 
In one of the following barges, were the 
ladies of the court ; and upon these my 
eyes were riveted with peculiar interest, 
for they were of that world from which 
my birth shut me out forever. As the 
royal troupe came ashore, and the Sultan 
passed by on his mettlesome charger 
with a Pasha at either golden stirrup, 
and the grove was filled with the fra- 
grance of the priest’s censer, and the 
Sultanas came in their turn, and the 
people bared their heads and bowed 
humbly, I stood erect and’ gazed upon 
the procession with proud and half-indig- 
nant eyes—almost angry at the thought 
that it should be expected of me to bow 
before these favored mortals. Imagine 
my emotions when I saw my gaze stead- 
fastly returned by the eyes of one of the 
royal group of ladies! The face was 
covered by its rich cloth of embroidered 
white silk, but the sloe-black eyes beut 
upon me a burning glance that thrilled 
me to the heart. 

What followed, after that moment, I 
have never been able to recall. I was 
dizzy with the new sensations that swam 
in my poor head; I saw before me a 
gorgeous castle in Spain, with myself 
and the black-eyed Sultana its occupants; 
and in that hour I would have periled 
heaven to realize this, the grand dream 
of my life. 

The next day I received a visit from 
one of the nobles of the court. He bow- 
ed his bald head to the ground before 
me, bidding me live forever. The Sul- 
tan desired my presence at the imperial 
palace. I put on my turban in silence 
and accompanied the officer with a fast- 
beating heart, thongh with the utmost 
outward composure. 

The Sultan sat upon a gorgeous sofa 
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in the audience-chamber, with his nobles 
about him. I saluted his majesty re- 
spectfully, and then stood erect and 
haughty, awaiting in silence the imperial 
desires. It was an impressive moment. 

“ Allah be praised!” said the Sultan, 
aside to a noble. “It isa proud Frank.” 

“What would the king?” I asked. 

“By our prophet !” cried the Sultan 
again, “he speaks the language like a 
Moslem born. Thou art certainly a 
Frank ?” he added, addressing me. 

“Tam,” said I. “ What is the king’s 
wish with me?” 

The Sultan coughed, and rubbed his 
august nose as if in deep reflection. Then 
he spoke : 

“You shall know! My beloved 
daughter, my Therissa, loves the Frank !” 

Iclosed my eyes to conceal my emo- 
tions. 

“She would honor you by making you 
her husband. It is sacrilege.” 

I bowed affirmatively. 

“ A woman’s ways are incomprehen- 
sible. She has long declared her wish 
never to marry. And now, her choice 
falls upon a Frank. It is impossible that 
the king’s daughter should marry a 
Frank.” 

“ And the king has called me hither 
to tell me this ?” I asked. 

“The Frank can become a Moslem,” 
he said, with peculiar emphasis. 

I started at the thought. J become a 
follower of the Prophet ? 

“ You hesitate,” said the Sultan. 

I saw the prize sliding from my eager 
grasp. 

“Enough,” I cried, in desperation. 
“From this hour Iam no longer a Chris- 
tian. Allah is Allah, and Mahomet is his 
prophet !” 

The Sultan smiled and glanced about 
him at his nobles. 

An officer advanced and whispered in 
my ear. 

I bowed at the Sultan’s feet, and kissed 
the carpet upon which they rested. 

He immediately conferred upon me 
the title of Lieutenant, and then waved 
me away. 

We were married; that is, Therissa 
and I. I scarcely know how. I lived 
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in a dream through all those coming days. 
But I know I became the husband of the 
Sultana Therissa, and that I knew no 
more how she looked after I had married 
her, than I did that day when I saw her 
in the grove before the royal mosque. I 
was initiated into the knowledge of my 
real position as a Sultana’s husband, by 
frequent instructions as to my place and 
duties, from the Grand Vizier and other 
officers of the empire. I became the 
owner of a magnificent palace, and was 
instructed to banish my faithful George 
therefrom—for George rebelled indig- 
nantly at the thought of becoming a 
heathen—he would none of it. So I 
established George in my old residence, 
and promised him I would provide well 
for him so long as he would remain there. 

On the day I took possession of my 
palace, I bade George provide the last 
dinner I should eat inmy old home; for 
though I spent the day at my palace, I 
knew that I should be expected to dine 
at the old home that day. As I wan- 
dered about my new estate, I realized, 
for the first time fully, the change that 
had overtaken me. I had always lived 
in a style that would have been pro- 
nounced the hight of splendor by my 
old acquaintances in New York, but 
even I was dazzled by the magnificence 
of my new home, with its beautiful ar- 
cade, its marble-pillared avenues, its gild- 
ed balconies, its dancing fountains, its 
shady grottoes, its profusion of splendor 
and luxuriance anc loveliness. In the 
afternoon my wife came ; I received her 
at the door with a low obeisance ; her 
retinue of ladies passed in; and I left 
the palace and returned to my old resi- 
dence to dinner. 

“And how is Mrs. Aspen?” asked 
my faithful George, grinning broadly. 

I bade the scoundrel hold his tongue. 

Mrs. Aspen, indeed ! 

It was nine o’clock that evening when 
the attendants came to conduct me to 
the palace, to be presented to the lady I 
had married. The etiquette of the hour 
was well understood by me, thanks to 
the careful instructions I had received. 

“ At last I shall behold her !” I mur- 
mured, as I approached the door of the 





chamber in which the princess awaited 
me. It was a solemn moment; I had 
taken the royai leap in utter darkness, 
and now I was to discover whether | 
had married a beauty or the reverse; 
for I had only seen her eyes and her 
clothed form. The latter was like that 
of most Turkish ladies—full, round, 
“inclined to embonpoint”—shall I say 
fat? At least, fat women are generally 
good-natured ; and in Turkey, fat is the 
chief standard of beauty. 

The door was thrown open by the 
two eunuchs who had conducted me 
thus far, and I passed in and stood in 
the presence of —“ Mrs. Aspen” —as 
George said. 

She sat on a throne, with her ladies 
of honor on either side. Her attire was 
gorgeous, and dazzling gems gleamed 
their bright hues through the gauzy 
folds of a great vail that covered her 
from head to foot. I knelt upon the 
embroidered carpet at her feet and bowed 
in silence for a moment; then arose, 
took the lady’s fair hand in mine, and 
pressed it to my lips. 

“Light of my soul,” said I, “ receive 
my adoration !” 

The maids of honor removed the vail, 
and I looked upon her face. 

She was not hideous ! 

I drew a long breath of relief, for I 
had entertained some fears in spite of 
me—she certainly was fleshy, and her 
face was not so petite as that of the 
Georgian girl, Fatime. What business 
had I to be thinking of Fatime at that 
moment ? 

While I waited to see whether she 
would make a place for me to sit at her 
side, or accompany me from the apart- 
ment, the attendant eunuchs prostrated 
themselves before me, and signified their 
readiness to conduct me away. 

“Ts this your wish, fair Therissa ?” I 
asked of my wife. 

She nodded, and looked at the floor— 
her fat cheek on her palm. 

I bit my lip and followed the eunuchs. 

They showed me to my chamber, and 
informed me I was at liberty to remain 
in it, or go elsewhere about the palace; 
“they would attend me.” 
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I speedily found, let me here remark, 
that these fellows were always ready to 
attend me; they dogged me like my 
shadow, everywhere—they or two others 
as black as they, and so much like them 
that I could never tell them apart. 

I stayed in my chamber. Adjoining 
it was my wife’s, connecting by a heavy 
door. Both rooms were furnished with 
every appliance of luxury and ease. I 
sat me down and waited the coming of 
my bride. I had yet to get acquainted 
with her—to test her temper—to look 
into her soul through those windows, 
her bright black eyes, and see what 
treasures or what dross lay within. Ah, 
me! 

An hour passed by. I was on net- 
tles of impatience. At last I heard her 
enter her chamber with her ladies of 
honor, laughing and chatting. They 
closed the door, and after a short time 
the attendants left the apartment. Then 
I went to the door and found it locked. 

“ What a blunder!” I muttered. 

I rapped gently. No answer. I 
rapped louder. No answer. 

What should Ido? Calla slave to 
open the door? My wife might be of- 
fended. Curious, what fears I had of 
offending her! 

There was the key-hole. Must I con- 
fess that I put my eye to it? I saw 
nothing. Then I put my mouth to it. 

“ Therissa !” I cried, in a low tone, 
“sun of my existence, am I forgotten ? 
I would fly to thee!” 

Confound it, this was too ridiculous! 
The husband of a princess whispering 
tender words through the key-hole! 
Ohe, jam satis / 

I put my ear to the key-hole. Ah! 
I heard—yes, it was Therissa—snoring. 

“ Oh, by the prophet now,” I cried, 
“this is too much! How deeply she 
must love me!” 

It was a sore wound to my vanity; 
but sleep heals all wounds for the time. 

“T shall see her to-morrow,” I mur- 
mured; “I will demand an explana- 
tion. Does she think me a dog ?” 

As the hour for the morning meal 
drew nigh, on the following day, I pre- 
pared myself for the interview that 





should take place. I was fully deter- 
mined to have a sufficient explanation of 
the insults of the previous evening, and 
to assure my royal partner that, what- 
ever the custems of the country might 
lead her to expect of her husband in the 
way of submissiveness, she must expect 
nothing of the sort from me. I would 
speak kindly and lovingly to her, but 
firmly. She should be made to under- 
stand at once that I was her equal—for 
in America every man is a sovereign. 
(Why had this thought never before oc- 
curred to me in the whole course of my 
life !) 

My wife was not at the morning 
meal, to which I was conducted. 

“The princess,” said I to an attend- 
ant; “ where is she ?” 

“The princess is breaking her fast” 
said the slave, bowing low. 

“Conduct me to her.” 

“ Tt is impossible, your excellency !” 

“ Why, slave ?” 

“The daughter of the king has her 
maids of honor at her meals, and no other 
person is permitted to be present.” 

So this was another custom of my new 
life! I ate my breakfast in a frame of 
mind not at all conducive to digestion. 
At least, I should see her during the 
morning. 

The hours passed by. She did not 
seek me, and I felt it in vain to seek her. 
But toward the middle of the afternoon 
my patience gave way. 

The Sultana was at the collatzione in 
her private refreshment room, when I re- 
solved to see her. 

“ Stand aside, slave!” I cried to the 
eunuch who barred my way at her door. 
‘“‘T shall pass !” 

“ Allah defend me!” uttered the poor 
fellow; “I can not do it! My head 
would pay the forfeit.” 

“That for thy head!” I exclaimed, in 
a rage, knocking the unhappy eunuch 
down and stepping over his prostrate 
form into the room where the ladies sat. 

The Sultana Therissa was sucking an 
orange and laughing, but as I entered 
and bowed low before her, she turned 
her black eyes on me with a look that 
had little welcome in it. 
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“Beautiful Therissa!’ I said, in a 
more imploring tone than I had ever 
deemed it possible that I should come to 
use to woman born, “why am I shut up 
from the light of her whose eyes are my 
soul’s lode-stars ?—Am I despised ?” 

The princess extracted her little finger 
from the depths of a jar of hybla honey, 
and with it pointed me to the door. 

“You—you, banish me?” I asked, 
half choking with mingled rage and 
astonishment. 

“ T have not sent for you,” said she. 
“Gol 

I went. But in what a rage ! 

“ And I have lived the life I have,” 
I cried, as I strode the avenues of the 
palace, with the eunuchs at my heels, 
“for this reward! Itistoomuch. But 
praised be the polygamic laws of Turkey, 
I can have my revenge! I will seek 
another wife—one who will love me 
and not treat me as if I were a brute 
animal.” 

I went to my room and prepared to 
go out into the street. But when I gut 
to the outer doors of the palace, I found 
them fast. 

“ What means this ?” I asked one of 
the eunuchs at my heels; “I desire to 
go out into the streets of the city.” 

“ Live forever!” said the slave; “ the 
Sultana’s husband must get permission.” 

“Permission? From whom ?” 

“From the princess Therissa.” 

“ Dog, thou liest !” 

This was a rash and unpremeditated 
statement, however, and not correct, for 
the dog did not lie—he told the bitter 
truth. The truth was not palatable. 

Ask permission I would not; go out 
without it I could not; so I stayed at 
home. 

It was yet early in the evening of that 
day, whenI received a message from the 
Sultana, desiring my presence. 

“ Ah,” I muttered, “ so she is at leisure 
at last.” 

I chafed under the hateful thought 
that I had been all day awaiting her 
pleasure, and that now she sent for me 
I must go to her whether I liked it or 
not. “But she shall find,” I said to my- 
self, “ that this course of treatment will 





not suit her purpose with me. Perhaps 
she thinks to break my proud will and 
make me her devoted slave, to come and 
go at her beck and nod. She will learn 
her mistake. I will go to her now, but 
she shall see that the scene of this morn- 
ing is not forgotten. I will be as re 
served and distant as an iceberg !” 

I thought that would thaw her! 

I was ushered into the room where 
the princess sat. With head erect, and 
eyes upon the floor in haughty indiffer- 
ence to the presence into which I came, 
I advanced over the threshold and bent 
one careless glance toward the Sul- 
tana. 

Good heavens! Could I believe my 
eyes? A gilt grating stretched com- 
pletely across the chamber, separating 
me from the woman I had married. She 
reclined on a divan, smoking a cigar, 
with every appearance of satisfaction. 
About her were groupe a number of 
ladies, who none of them took any no- 
tice of my entrance. Neither did the 
princess Therissa. 

Determined to be as cool as my wife 
—I felt terribly tempted to call her 
“Mrs. Aspen,” soothing my anger with 
a touch of the ridiculous—I deliberately 
selected a convenient carpet on which 
to cross my legs, and directing a servant 
to fetch mea chibouque, calmly closed my 
eyes and smoked. I opened them again 
on hearing sounds of suppressed mirth, 
and looking up, found that the group 
beyond the grating were now invisible, 
the lamps having been so arranged as to 
turn a flood of light upon that portion 
of the apartment in which I sat, while 
the ladies were in semi-darkness behind 
the grating. 

Was this a new insult? Had they 
put me on exhibition here, like an Irish 
giant, to stare and giggle at me?” 

My musings on this subject were cut 
short by the entrance of a dozen or so 
of turbaned Turks from the city. It ap- 
peared from what they said, that they 
had been invited hither to entertain the 
ladies with music and conversation. 
They were all members of the F. F.’s 
of Constantinople, and their conversation 
was evidently modulated with great care 
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not to offend their fair, though invisible, 
hearers in any way. At first, they 
addressed occasional remarks to me, but I 
replied in dignified monsyllables, and 
soon they left me in silence with my 
chibouque. I listened attentively to all 
they said, however—not because there 
was any special importance in their 
remarks, but from lack of better employ- 
ment. During the hour, my attention 
was attracted especially to a pensive- 
looking youth, who talked very little, 
but whose eyes were repeatedly turned 
with an earnest expression toward the 
group of ladies, as if he would pierce the 
twilight in which they sat. There was 
no mistaking the peculiar light that 
shone in his eyes. It was the old light 
—old as the world—the light of love. 
I wondered who among those ladies 
could be the object of the pensive 
youth’s devotion. I half wished—but 
no matter. I was not long in doubt. 

Before departing, the group called on 
one of their number for a song. It was 
the pensive youth. In a very sweet 
voice, and with his eyes burning with 
the feeling embodied in the verses, he 
sung a Turkish love-song, of which the 
{ llowing is a close translation : 

Beautiful one with the starry eyes, 
Would that thou wert mine own! 
I languish with love for thee, 
I burn! Idie! 
Why can I not move thy heart ? 
Oh, I am despairing! 
Lovely Therissa ! 
The sun goes down and I mourn; 
It rises and stiJl I am in grief. 
The world has lost its beauty; 
Thou art not mine! 
Why can I not move thy heart ? 
Queen of my bosom! 
Lovely Therissa ! 

Well, upon my word, thought I, the 
fellow is bold enough! One would 
think he did not dream the lady’s hus- 
band was in the neighborhood! Con- 
found him—lI wish he had her. 

Did I show this in my eyes, as the 
singer bent a keen glance of scrutiny 
upon me at the close of his song? It 
must be that I did, for a gleam of won- 
derful light and intelligence shot over 
the young man’s face, which I did not 





at the time understand. I understood 
it soon after. 

As the party was leaving, he pressed 
into my hand a paper on which he had 
written these words: 

“Proud Frank, you are unhappy. 
Would you be free? Ask for liberty to 
visit Bim-bashi Ali. He will befriend 
you. I am he. Destroy this paper. 
If. might cost me my. head.” 

I read this paper in my room (where 
T was left utterly alone, as before,) and 
the next day I made the appeal recom- 
mended in the note of the pensive youth. 
My wish was at once complied with. 

The inevitable eunuchs followed at 
my heels as I proceeded to the house of 
Bim-bashi Ali. 

He saluted me with the ceremonious 
respect due from one of his inferior mili- 
tary rank, and then banished the eu- 
nuchs, and locked the door. 

We were alone. 

“T was right?’ he asked, as he 
turned eagerly toward me. 

“Tn what ?” 

“Tn supposing thee unhappy.” 

“You were.” 

“Yes, I knew it. The Sultana 
Therissa is proud—prouder even than 
thou art—but ah, she is very fair!” 
He rolled his eyes upward in ecstasy. 

“She is too fat,” said I. 

“Blasphemy !” said the Turk. “ How 
could that be? No! She is too proud 
for thee. Thou canst not bear it. But 
I am otherwise, for I love her. I would 
die for her. Ah me,I shall die with- 
out her! I would thou weri dead !” 

“Thank you,” said I; “you are 
frank.” 

“May your shadow never ‘be less,” 
said Ali, recovering himself; “ I spoke 
piously—Allahoo akiar! Iam perish- 
ing with passion.” 

“T wish you had her, Bim-bashi,” 
said I. 

“Tf thou art true,’ said Ali, as he 
grasped my hands, “I may hope. Lis- 
ten tome! My sister Sophia is one of 
the Sultana Therissa’s ladies of honor; 
we have means of communication; and 
this will explain to you how it happens 
that Iam so familiar with the secrets 
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of the princess’ heart. I know why she 
married thee, Frank! Didst thou think 
it was love? Ah,no! It has been the 
freak of the Sultana’s life, to marry only 
a man who had never had a wife nor a 
slave before her. But in Turkey where 
should she look for such a one? She 
saw thee, and in curiosity sent a spy to 
learn something Of thee. This spy re- 
ported thee a wondrous man, who had 
never loved, who would have no se- 
raglio, who had sworn to marry only a 
princess. He reported thy purchase 
of Fatime, the Georgian girl, and her 
banishment into Greece by thee. About 
this very time the Sultan insisted that 
Therissa must select a husband from his 
nobles. He said the royal household 
was getting too large. Only a week be- 
fore, he had bow-strung a hundred of 
his harem, and the Bosphorus had swal- 
lowed their poor forms to make room in 
the palace. Still it was too full, and the 
Sultan frankly confessed that it made 
him feel unpleasantly to be compelled 
to order more heads cut off; the Sultana 
Therissa must marry, and establish her 
retinue in her own palace. 

“ When. the Sultana heard this, she 
begged at first that another hundred or 
two of his harem might be sent to sleep 
in the Bosphorus, but the king, though 
he idolizes his daughter, loves himself 
still better, and would not. In this 
emergency, Therissa fell sick; and when 
the Sultan asked the cause, she protested 
it was love for thee. The king stormed 
at the thought, at first, but finally ar- 
ranged as you know about it; for, as I 
have said, he idolizes Therissa, and would 
do much to please her. But I—ah, I 
adore, I worship her—I would tremble 
with joy but to kiss her littlest toe !” 

Here the poor fellow clasped his hands 
convulsively, and raised his eyes to the 
ceiling. 

“ And what do you wish me to do ?” 
said I. “ You promised to set me free.” 

“Listen! Return to the Sultana, and 
relate to her all this that I have told you. 
She will ask you how you learned it. 
Tell her then that Bim-bashi Ali risked 
his head by telling you this tale, and did 
it out of his deep and deathless love for 





the Sultana Therissa, the only woman 
that he ever loved. Tell her that the 
Bim-bashi Ali long since disposed of 
his seraglio, and shut himself away from 
the sight of woman, out of the love he 
bore for the Sultana Therissa. For her 
he is an anchorite, and unless he receives 
her love he will soon perish with despair.” 

“T will do your bidding,” said I, “ but 
I have small hopes of a successful result. 
Perhaps you know best; I am little 
learned in these matters. A woman isa 
puzzle and a contradiction. Turkish wo- 
men are the greatest puzzles and the 
greatest contradictions of their sex. And 
the Sultana Therissa is the superlative of 
these, among the women of Turkey. I 
will try—but if I fail ?” 

“ Allahoo akbar!’ said Ali, with a 
low bow: “ God is great! I shall then 
have my head ¢ut off and my body sunk 
in the Bosphorus. Adieu !” 

“ Adieu, Bim-bashi !” 

I hastened to. my palace, and sought 
the presence of the Sultana. She re- 
ceived me with surprising alacrity, but 
would not permit a near approach to her 
person. 

I told her all. I was eloquent. I 
painted, in glowing colors, the love which 
Ali held in his breast for her, and which 
was so great that he imperiled his life in 
the hope of reaching the heart of his idol. 
The warm sentences from my lips fell 
upon a soil already prepared by the song 
of the previous evening, which Ali had 
dared to sing. Remember that a Sultana 
never knows what it is to receive pro- 
testations of love. Before marriage, she 
is shut away from the world. Her heart 
was fallow ground. My suit was successful. 

But what a creature is woman! She 
tried to pretend she was not moved by 
Ali’s protestations ; but she was willing 
toexchange almost any one in my place! 

“T would rather part with you than 
not,” said the woman ; how ridiculously 
fat she did look at that moment! “ You 
have many faults, the greatest of them 
being that you have the manners of a 
beast !” 

“ This to me—William Aspen !” 

“ Your backbone is too stiff,” she con- 
tinued. “ Your waist is too thick. You 
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can not make a bow. Besides, your nose 
is much too long. And you eat butter 
like a hog, I am told. As for Bim-bashi 
Ali, I will set spies to examine into his 
history. As for you ” she pointed 
with her little finger to the door. 

I left the apartment, and never saw 
her again. 

“Tne Sultana Therissa makes quick 
work, at least !” said I, as I stood in my 
old residence on the shore of the Mar- 





mora, the following night—a divorced. 


husband. 

George was delighted to see me once 
more. 

“ You'll be sending for Fatime, now, 
won’t you, Mr. Aspen ?” he asked. 

“No,” said I, “it won’t be worth 
while, as we are to leave Constantinople 
so soon.” 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it, sir?” said George. 
“And which way ?” 

“ We will goto the island of yina.” 

“ Ah,” said George, meaningly. 

A week later, a little Levantine brig 
bore me away from Constantinople, and 
under favor of a fine northerly breeze, 
I fled through the Propontis, down the 
Dardanelles, away. 

George was with me, of course ; and 
to him I told my story, and its result 
upon my mind and heart. 

“No more royalty for me,” said L 
“T shall marry Fatime, the beautiful 
Georgian; she loved me, at least; and 
I think I loved her, too. We will re- 
side in that earthly heaven, “gina, for 
a time, and then I will take my Georgian 
wife to New York. Will not Fifth Av- 
enue make a belle of her, with her won- 
derful beauty ? And the wife of William 
Aspen, too! Some day I will tell them 
she was once a slave—some day when 
she is the regnant queen of the fashion- 
able world; and tell them, too, that 
William Aspen preferred her to a king's 
daughter.” 

At last we reached the isle of beauty. 
Oh, matchless gina, you were made 
for love’s paradise! There is no spot 
on earth like unto thee; cold indeed 
must be the heart that would dwell in 
thy gardens of bloom and glory, and 
feel not love stirring within! Given an 





object, and love must live in peerless 
Xgina. 

So Fatime had found it, it seemed. 
For when I got there, I found her the 
happy wife of a magnificent specimen 
of a Greek youth—a clear-eyed, uncor- 
rupted lad, who had been reared as a 
shepherd boy. 

Although Fatime was very glad to 
see me, I confess that Augina had not 
the attractions for me that I expected 
it would have; and I sailed for home 
in a week or two. 

Once more I am mingling in the cir- 
cles of the metropolis. I am thirty-one 
to-day, and a bachelor—or must I say, 
a widower ?—or, still more dreadful, a 
grass-widower? I am still young, at 
least. You may find some gray streaks 
in my hair, but you will find none in 
my heart. I wonder I could ever have 
thought so lightly of the beauty of my 
countrywomen! There are no titled 
sultanas or princesseg in this land, but 
there are queens. 





INDEED, I NEVER KNEW. 
\ HEN they asked me of his eye, 
If it was black or blue, 
I could only make reply : 
“ Indeed, I never knew! 
I only saw the sunny glance, 
That broke in splendor through.” 


When they asked me of his face, 
If it was dark or fuir, 

I could only answer back : 
“T neither know nor care ; 

I paused a moment, but to read 
The fine expression there.” 


When they asked me of his form, 
His manners and his mind, 

I could only answer them, 
With feelings undefined : 

“T only know that when he went, 
His image stayed behind.” 


And when they asked me if I loved— 
If my young heart was stirred, 

I blushed, and could not answer them— 
I could not say a word, 

Nor tell them that my heart was sick 
With happiness deferred. 
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THE SPY SYSTEM OF 
EUROPE. 


EW persons, even among those who 
have made the complete tour of Eu- 
rope, are aware of the extraordinary sur- 
veillance under which they passed. If 
told that a spy dogged them to every 
border, and that, when they crossed that 
border, another spy took them in secret 
keeping, they would laugh, perhaps, at 
its improbability. But, there are many 
things in European governments as un- 
demonstrable as the governments them- 
selves, yet which are existent facts, 
nevertheless ; and one of these is the 
spy system, to which these governments, 
in a measurable degree, owe their per- 
petuity. In France no man enters an 
inn who is not reported at once to the 
Prefect of Police, his person being des- 
cribed, his business indicated, and the 
length of his stay in the country made 
known. You see @o official who makes 
this scrutiny, but it is made, nevertheless 
—first by the innkeeper at whose house 
you tarry, in a blank form, filled out and 
dispatched to the .police, and second, by 
a shadow who verifies the innkeeper’s 
report, and keeps you in sight. In Paris, 
to keep each visitor under surveillance 
would seem impossible, yet it is done by 
the singularly thorough nature of the 
capital police. Every government offi- 
cial is, directly or indirectly, a member 
of the police. As every place of public 
resort, every museum, every palace, 
every pleasure-ground, is thick-set with 
“servants,” so many spies has the Pre- 
fect, in addition to his own regular force 
of gens-d'armes, messengers, firemen, 
patrolmen, secret detectives and “ shad- 
ows.” And, though you pass along, 
apparently unheeded, through the muiti- 
form mazes of Parisian life, you still are 
under the constant observation of eyes 
as subtle as Lucifer’s—under the hear- 
ing of ears as attentive as a surgeon’s 
iistening to the beating of a pulse. 
Not alone upon foreigners is this ob- 
servation kept. The habits of every 


Frenchman are known—his companions 
and places of resort are known—his 
ideas are known ; and, as a consequence, 





every Frenchman is secretive to an 
intense degree—is suspicious—is shrewd, 
and, way down in his heart, a hate 
reposes whose only expression is a 
dagger to cure the wrongs his humanity 
has had to endure under the name of 
government. This is why the society 
of France is so inflammable—so revolu- 
tionary, for, never since the days of the 
De Medici, have Frenchmen been free 
frdm the secret spy system of the govern- 
ment. Even in the days of the revolu- 
tion, when “ the people” rioted and their 
representatives ruled, the government 
Spy was abroad as ever, dogging the 
steps of every citizen who did not as- 
simulate with the “ republic.” So in- 
grafted upon government has the 
system become that the people have 
grown to recognize it as inseparable from 
it; and yet, they realize to-day more 
than ever, that a government which can 
not trust the people is little else than a 
tyranny. To-day, in France, the great 
mass of citizens regard the police, in all 
its ramifications, as an Emperor’s guard, 
necessary to an Emperor's preservation ; 
and, so feeling, they will submit only 
so Jong as it is policy todo so. This, 
none better realizes than Napoleon ; and 
the entire structure of his government 
is directed to the end, of first insuring his 
own power, and second, to reconciling 
the people to it—not by concessions, but 
by appeais to their pride as a nation, 
and to their worldly self-interests, whose 
profits, in trade and manufactures, he 
labors intensely hard to increase. He 
is one of the most successful of modern 
rulers because he retains his power, 
and, day by day, becomes more neces- 
sary to the trade interests of France. 

In Austria we have the French spy 
system in all its detail, but without any 
of its popular features. Every spy is a 
spy, and nothing else. Whatever char- 
acter he may assume he feels the hand 
that moves him, and obeys with a dog- 
ged dgtermination which renders him a 
mere machine—a creature having no 
wish or will of his own apart from his 
bounden duty. - The number of spies 
in actual employ throughout Francis 
Joseph’s dominions is enormous —s0 
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numerous that it has been said “ every 
other Austrian is a detective, and all the 
rest are informers.” In Prussia it is the 
same. From Vienna to Berlin is but from 
one German city to another — habits, 
manners, customs, laws, courts, inns—al]l 
seem thesame. And yet how excessive- 
ly jealous are the two nations! The 
French do not despise the English more 
than the Prussian despises the Austrian ; 
and if both are hated and feared alike 
by all the minor German States it is 
because they are to be hated and feared. 
The process of absorption even now has 
commenced; in the division of territory 
growing out of the Schlesswig-Holstein 
imbroglio, the minor States read their 
own future. No wonder, then, that 
Central Europe is a heart of fire, full of 
terrible passions, ready to burst forth on 
the slightest pretext; and no wonder 
that the German governments all pat- 
ronize the spy system to a limit incredi- 
ble to one not fully conversant with their 
internal and external dangers. It is 
their safeguard against an explosion. 

To illustrate this secret adjunct of 
power, and to show how it is made to 
contribute to the State’s safety, we may 
repeat the story of a young English 
tourist. We were discussing the ques- 
tion as to what European monarch be- 
longed the honor of having the best 
spy organization, when he related his 
experience in that line. 

I had, he went ov to say, rambled 
over Prussia, merely with an _ idle 
traveler's curiosity, subject meanwhile to 
all kinds of petty annoyances, when at 
last I reached Berlin, where I resolved to 
remain and await a remittance from my 
banker in London, my funds having sud- 
denly run short, by reason of my pur- 
chase of a large diamond, which had 
been offered me at a tempting price. I 
selected a hotel of the second class, and 
established myself in it very comfortably, 
having, as I believed, about funds enough 
to meet my expenses till more should 
arrive. 

I had been in Berlin perhaps a week, 
visiting various places of amusement and 
curiosity, when one morning, after hav- 
ing been engaged in poring over an 





English paper till a late hour, I relighted 
a half-smoked cigar, and sallied forth for 
a brisk walk. 

I had not gone a hundred paces, be- 
fore I found a sentry’s musket at my 
breast, and heard the ominous words— 

“ Sir, I arrest you in the king’s name !” 

“What for?’ I demanded. “ What 
have I done?” 

“Broken the law!” replied the fel- 
low, with insolent coolness, at the same 
time rudely tapping my cigar with his 
musket. 

“Broken what law ?” 

“The law against smoking.” 

“Ts a gentleman not allowed to smoke 
in Prussia ?” 

“ Not in the street, sir.” 

“ Well, confound your laws!” cried I, 
rather sharply: “I have been constantly 
annoyed by some miserable, petty enact- 
ment like this, ever since I set foot in 
this country ?” 

This was not a very polite speech for 
a stranger to make in any country, and 
least of all fora man under arrest in a 
land of despotism. 

“ Forward! march !” said the sentry, 
indicating with his musket the way I 
was to go. 

“Take me to your superior, then, and 
let me settle this matter at once!” said 
I, with an air, supposing the whole thing 
would resuit in a pretty round fine. 

The sentry called the officer of the 
guard, who met me with a civil bow. 

_ “Fined for smoking in the street, I 
suppose,” I said, in a sort of explanatory 
way. 

The sentry whispered a few words in 
his ear. 

“You must pass the night in the 
guard-house !” said the officer, turning 
to me. 

“Pshaw !” said I; “you are only 
jesting! Come, what is the fine ?” 

“ How long have you been in Prus- 
sia ?” asked the officer. 

“ About eight months,” I answered. 

“And have you yet to discover that 
the officers of justice in this country are 
not in the habit of jesting with affairs of 
State ?” 

“Qh, then smoking a cigar in the 
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street is an affair of State in Prussia, is 
it?” said I, in an ironical tone. 

The officer frowned and bit his lips, 
but made no reply. 

We reached the guard-house in 
silence. 

“ Surely not in there!” said I, as my 
conductor threw open the door of a 
damp, filthy cell. 

“ Enter !” was his stern response. 

I did so, and was lefl there to pass 
the night alone as best I might. 

Early the next morning I was march- 
ed off to the police cffice, and found npy- 
self among a crowd of miserable 
wretches, who had been arrested during 
the night for various crimes, and were 
now huddled together here to await an 
examination. As I was the only well- 
dressed person of the party, und had 
been brought here for a slight irregular- 
ity, I naturally expected my turn would 
come first. 

I was mistaken ; perhaps the design 
of the authorities was to humble me still 
more; at all events, one after another 
of my companions in misery were led 
off and disposed of, till I remained 
alone. I was vexed, and at the same 
time a little alarmed. Perhaps the 
whole affair was going to turn out a 
good deal more serious than I had sup- 
posed possible—it had already done so 
—and I might be far from through with 
it yet. I had committed no crime, it is 
true; in fact, I had done nothing to 
merit the disgrace and punishment I had 
already received ; but I knew enough of 
the arbitrary power of despotism to 
make me feel not a littly concerned, and 
to regret in some measure my hasty and 
passionate words. 

At length I was summoned into a 
small, narrow room, divided by a bar, 
behind which sat a man with one eye, a 
large scar across his left cheek, and 
whose sardonic expression of counte- 
nance would certainly have kept me 
from selecting him for a boon com- 
panion. With his one eye he took a 
quick, sharp survey of my face and per- 
son, and then, in a squeaking voice, 
demanded my name. 

“ Richard Beresford.” 





He turned and fumbled over a pile of 
papers, and at length drew out one 
which I recognized as my passport. 

“Hum! an Englishman !” he mutter- 
ed, with an expression which showed he 
had no liking for the nation. 

He then referred to a large book 
which lay on the desk beside him, and, 
after examining it for a few minutes, 
said, in the same squeaking voice— 

“ This matter is serious, and must be 
decided by higher authority.” 

“And all this grows out of simply 
smoking 2 cigar in the street, does it ?” 
said I, in a tone that betrayed some of 
the irritation I felt. 

“You will see, sir!’ was the short, 
surly rejoinder of the one-eyed function- 
ary, who held the office of inspector of 
police. 

I could not resist the temptation of a 
reply, notwithstanding I knew it would 
do me more harm than good. 

“ Well,” said I, “if I am to be kept 
in durance much longer, I hope I shall! 
either be furnished with something to 
eat, or permitted to procure it myself, 
for I have no desire to be starved to 
death, for nothing.” 

To this the inspector did not even 
condescend to reply, but taking up a 
printed blank, he filled it out and hand- 
ed it to my conductor or guard, who im- 
mediately tapped me on the shoulder 
and told me to follow him. We left the 
room by a door opposite to the one by 
which we entered. Hearing a step be- 
hind me, I looked back, and discovered 
a soldier with a musket, following just 
a pace behind me. For the first time I 
really trembled. All this caution and 
care must mean something ; perhaps I 
was about to be immured in a dungeon. 
I had not done any thing—but what of 
that? I was in the power of men who 
might deal harshly with me, and what 
redress would I have? what means of 
escape from theirclutches? I might be 
missed and eventually be inquired about 
but in the mean time I might also die 
in adungeon. Politically speaking, the 
English government was bound to see 
me have my rights; but getting redress 
for a wrong through government inter- 
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ference is a slow process at best, and I 
was not in the least consoled by think- 
ing of it at that time. 

After being led through a long, nar- 
row passage, I was conducted into an- 
other small, dingy room, upon the door 
of which was painted, “ Department of 
Arrests.” In this apartment were three 
men, two of them writing at desks be- 
hind a bar, and the third, a little, grim 
old man, was busily poring over what 
appeared to be an official document. 
This third personage, who was in reality 
the great mogul of the place, did not 
deign to lift his eyes from the manuscript 
in his hand, for even so much asa 
glance at my inferior self, but kept on 
reading, and occasionally making notes 
for more than an hour, after which he 
got up and went out, and was gone at 
least two hours more, I being all this 
time kept standing and waiting in the 
most anxious suspense. In Prussia, 
however, a prisoner can wait—who 
cares ?” 

At last the little, grim old man came 
shuffling back to his place; and, having 
adjusted his spectacles, signified that he 
was ready for any new case, which in 
this instance happened to be mine. 

“The prisoner will step up close to 
the bar,” he said, in a cracked and grat- 
ing tone. 

I obeyed the order, and found my 
face about two feet from his. He open- 
ed a large book, and, after one sharp 
glance at me, fixed his eyes on that. 

“ What is your name?” was his first 
question. 

“ Richard Beresford.” 

“ Your country ?” 

“ England.” 

“ Your age ?” 

“ Twenty-six.” 

“Your profession, or occupation ?” 

“ Gentleman.” 

“ What do you mean by gentleman ?” 
and he peered sharply at me over his 
spectacles. 

I was tempted to reply by asking if 
there were no such personages in Prus- 
sia; but I refrained, knowing that any 
sharp answer would react upon myself. 
“Tn England,” I said, in a very civil 








tone, ‘a gentleman is a person of good 
family and education, who has the means 
to live without following any particular 
business.” 

“Ah—TI see!” he rejoined, with a 
sneer. “Have you parents ?” 

“T have.” 

“ Where does your father live ?” 

“ A few miles from London.” 

“ What is his business ?” 

“ He lives on his income.” 

“Umph! Well, sir, how long have 
you been in Prussia ?” 

“ About eight months.” 

“ Where have you been since entering 
this kingdom ?” 

I named the places I had visited in 
regular order. 

“You mention Dessau,” he said, re- 
ferring to his book; “ when were you 
there ?” 

“Last month.” 

“ How long were you there ?” 

“T do not remember the number of 
days.” 

“T will tell you, then—five. You 
stopped at the White Horse, a not over 
respectable inn. You rose late, and went 
to bed late, and you spent your time in 
rambling about in an idle way—smoking 
cigars, and sometimes swearing at things 
that did not please you. You see we 
have it all down here,” he added, tap- 
ping the book. “Now, then, you left 
Dessau and went to Wittenberg ?” 

“Ty dia.” 

“ How long were you there ?” 

“ A week or two.” 

“A vague, unsatisfactory answer! 
You were there just two weeks and 
one day! Well, what did you do 
there ?” 

“ About the same as at Dessau.” 

“ What did you do there different from 
any other place where you stopped in 
this kingdom ?” 

“T do not remember.” 

“No ? then your memory is not worth 
much. I will tell you. You purchased 
a diamond of a small, dark man, for less 
than its real value.” 

I started with surprise. Was every 
movement, every act, I might almost 
say every thought of mine, since enter 
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ing the confines of Prussia, known to the 
police? It seemed so. 

“ Why did you purchase that diamond 
for less than its real value ?” 

“ Because the owner offered to sell it 
at that tempting price,” I answered, 
wondering what was to grow out of this. 

“The owner, you say! how did you 
know who the owner was ?” 

“T supposed, of course, that it belong- 
ed to the man that sold it.” 

“ Rightfully ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Then why did you suppose he would 
sell it under its real worth ?” 

“ Because, as he said, he was anxious 
to raise ready money.” 

“ Did you not think the diamond was 
stolen ?” 

“Thad no reason to think so from the 
price. It is natural for persons to offer 
jewels, or any thing else, in fact, for less 
‘than their real value, when anxious for 
ready money.” 

“ Yes, and a thief will sell for less than 
the real owner.” 

“ Undoubtedly, sir.” 

“You only paid about three-fourths 
of the worth of that diamond; this 
should have made you suspicious. In 
fact, you were! You delieved that dia- 
mond to have been stolen, if you did not 
indeed know it! And you were right. 
It was stolen. It belongs to a set owned 
by Count Esterhazy. Where is it now ?” 

I produced it, with a good deal of 
tremulous misgiving. It had cost mea 
thousand pounds—a good deal too much 
to lose. The old man took it, and ex- 
amined it with avaricious eyes. 

“Of course, this having been stolen, 
is forfeited,” he said. “The only ques- 
tion is, whether you, as the receiver, 
ought not to be held equally guilty with 
the thief, who has already been appre- 
hended, tried, and condemned. All 
things considered, however, I have de- 
cided to let you go. You are fined five 


dollars for smoking in the street. Pay 
that, sir, and go, and beware how you 
again fall into the hands of our police !” 

“ And am I to lose my diamond and 
the thousand pounds I paid for it?” said 
I, scarcely able to keep down my anger. 





“ You may thank me, sir, that you get 
off thus easily under the circumstances !” 
said the old man, throwing up his spec- 
tacles. 

“This matter shall not rest here, 
though!” said I, as I laid down my fine 
and turned to go. 

“No threats to the officers of this 
government, if you please /” said the 
grim old man, with a look that made 
my flesh creep ; “or you pass from here 
to a dungeon at once! You have al- 
ready said enough since your arrest to 
put you where your friends could not 
find you; and if I hear another word 
of insolence, you shall go there! Take 
my advice, young man, keep your 
tongue close in Prussia, and leave the 
kingdom as soon as you can !” 

I did; and if ever they catch me in 
that region again the thieves shall have 
the liberty to rob me of another thousand 
pounds! exclaimed the narrator, as he 
flung his cigar from his lips with an 
energy which proved that the memory 
of Berlin was not pleasant. 


What a contrast to all this does our 
own Republic offer! Here each man 
moves as he wills; he talks as his judg- 
ment dictates; he acts as he sces fit. 
No spy dogs his steps; no passport is 
required to give him the privilege of 
travel ; no boundaries are established to 
restrict his right to residence or pas- 
sage anywhere in all the broad domain. 
Here, where the Government 7s the peo- 
ple, a spy would be an anomaly— 
tolerable only in a time of war, and then 
only so far as the public safety requir- 
ed ;— when the danger ceased even the 
most vengeful enemy would be free 
from surveillance, save by officers of the 
civil law whose province it was to take 
cognizance of actual offenses against the 
Statutes. The Republic is one, and a 
citizen of Maine has rights in Texas 
which guarantee him “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” Blessed Fate 
that cast our destiny here rather than 
in Europe; and O, most Providential 
Fate, which, through the perils of civil 
war, has brought forth a Nation, one 
and indivisible, 
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FIRST AND LAST. 
A LOVE STORY. 
I. 


THE CHALK OUTLINE. 


HE stillness of a summer’s day was 

over every thing, only broken, now 
and then, by the voices and laughter of 
such of the Seminary pupils as remained 
during the noon recess. I was alone in 
the long recitation room on the second 
floor, standing before the black-board 
with a chalk-pencil in my fingers; but I 
was not working out the problems of the 
Legendre which lay neglected by my 
side. No,oh,no! The place, the time, 
my duties, all had slipped from me; I 
did not hear the murmur of children in 
the play-ground, though I felt the warm 
breath of an occasional breeze from the 
trees which shaded it. I was putting the 
finishing touches to a sketch. Tt was 
only a chalk outline, but to me, who 
saw it through the atmosphere of passion 
and hope, it had all the fullness and 
color of a perfect portrait. There were 
the sheeny curls and the dark-blue eyes 
of Evelyn Ward—there the haughty 
brows, the smooth white forehead, the 
enchanting mouth. Istood back a little 
and took a long look at it. She was so 
beautiful, and I had the power to repro- 
duce that beauty! I think, even now, 
it must have been a very striking like- 
ness, considering the materials from 
which it was made. Evelyn was the 
pride of the school and the eldest daugh- 
ter of the great man of the village— 
Ward, the cotton factor. I was a boy 
of about her own age, yclept Maurice, 
the son of the Widow Ballaert. And 
there I was, in all the presumption of 
youth and ambition, giving my secret 
dreams a shape. It would dono harm; 
she would not see it, no one would be 
the wiser for it. I had painted her in 
my heart so many hundred times that 
her picture dwelt there every day. I 
was familiar with every shade of color 
which her glittering hair took on; I 
knew all her looks and motions, so care- 
less and proud. I knew, too, that every 
boy in the school was a worshiper at 
her shrine, and that if she ever looked 
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complacently upon any one it was upon 
Willis Green, who was going away to 
college in the fall. But the admiration 
of those boys was, to the passion I felt 
for her, like the glimmer of a sliding 
wave to the fierce constancy of the sun. 
I loved her. I was only seventeen, but 
I was a poet and dreamer, and all my 
visions, thus far in life, had centered 
about her. 

I stood back and gazed upon the 
image I had created—I forgot the 
hastening moments, the peril of detection 
—I was not in that dismal school-room, 
but in a summer dell, alone with Evelyn, 
and she was mine, for I had made her. 
The proud mouth seemed to part in a 
smile and invite me. Why not kiss it? 
Again I drew near the picture, and, 
thrilling in every vein and nerve, I bent 
and pressed my lips to those I had 
imaged. 

Fatal indulgence ! 

Theard a titter—two, three, a dozen 
suppressed titters, swelling into a burst 
of laughter behind me. I started up and 
faced the music. Half the school was 
laughing at me, and the ‘ master’ in the 
background. Some mischievous imp of 
a girl had come softly into the room, 
discovered the nature of my noon studies, 
and fled silently away to report the state 
of affairs, returning with an eager body of 
recruits, stealing in on tiptoe to surprise 
the enemy. The blood which had 
surged so deliciously in my heart tingled 
hotly in my ears. With a desperate 
attempt to join in the laugh I glanced 
around upon the crowd. Evelyn Ward 
was there, standing erect, her blue eyes 
flashing, a red spot on either cheek. I 
knew that round, red spot betokened 
anger. If she had blushed I should have 
been comforted in the midst of my con- 
fusion; but she did not honor me with a 
blush. The blood Jeft my ears and fore- 
head, I felt cold and pale. The sudden 
revulsion was almost too great for my 
power of endurance. Who that has 
been a boy and dreamed of manhood, 
but can sympathize with my terrible 
shame and mortification? I had blush- 
ed when I whispered to myself, in the 
stillness of night, that I loved Evelyn 
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Ward ;—here was my secret at the 
mercy of all these hateful boys and tor- 
menting girls! The mountain of ridicule 
in store for me already weighed upon 
my soul. In my distress I cast my eyes 
upon the master. He was a gentleman 
—no rude pedagogue of the olden stamp ; 
not a glimpse of a smile disturbed his 
serene features, though I was certain that 
pity softened his glance. He came to 
the rescue nobly : 

“ Really, Maurice, you have a surpris- 
ing talent for drawing. If I could make 
as pretty a portrait as that, ’'d be tempt- 
ed to kiss it, too! Take your seats, my 
children. Don’t you hear the bell ?” 

As they turned to obey him, Evelyn 
took her little lawn handkerchief from 
the pocket of her silk apron, and, with 
a gesture of annihilating contempt, wiped 
my picture from theblackboard. I went 
to my desk, drew forth my rhetoric, and 
tried to fix my mind upon the tropes 
and metaphors which danced upon the 
page before me. I did not dare to raise 
my eyes. The room was unusually still, 
only a faint murmur coming from the 
far end, where a class of girls was recit- 
ing. Then I heard Willis Green, asking, 
in his clear, cutting voice, “ permission 
to speak with Ballaert on a matter of 
importance.” 

ae“ You can speak, if necessary,” said 
the master, 

“T thought he would like to be in- 
formed that there was chalk on the end 
of his nose.” 

With what cool malice he announced 
this indisputable fact! Anotber half-sup- 
pressed giggle ran around ‘the benches ; 
the master tried to frown, but it was a 
futile attempt. He was good-natured 
and had a keen sense of the ridiculous; 
and, after a moment’s struggle with pro- 
priety, he burst out into a ringing laugh, 
followed in chorus by the whole school. 
Evelyn laughed quite loudly, and glanced 
wickedly at Willis Green, who tossed his 
handsome head, quite certain that he had 
been very witty. How I hated him. 

I did not move, or change color; I 
made no attempt to wipe that disagree- 
able chalk from my nose. I was proud 
as Lucifer, and the impulse I had felt to 





seize my cap, and dash out-doors, never 
to return to those precincts, was repress- 
ed. I kept my seat; when the noise 
had a little subsided, I bowed to Master 
Green. 

“Thank you for your kindness,” J 
said, quietly, and then slowly and com- 
posedly drew forth my handkerchief and 
wiped my nose. 

Sometimes tears of self-pity come to 
my eyes even yet when I think of the 
torture I endured through the rest of that 
endless afternoon. My heart swelled 
and stifled me, my veins were on fire; 
yet, when called up to my _ exer- 
cises in mathematics, my brain wus 
preternaturally clear; I did not make a 
mistake; indeed, I carried myself so 
well, that the pupils began to believe 
they had nothing to laugh at, since their 
ridicule made so little impression. If I 
had been rich and petted like Willis 
Green, I should not have been so 
miserable, but, the bitter sense of poverty 
was always with me, adding to my 
troubles. 

At last,. school was dismissed. I 
would not linger behind, as if dreading 
the consequences of my folly. One 
thing I was determined upon—if I met 
Willis Green, to thrash him. He wasa 
year older than I, and more trained in 
athletic habits, but I felt a giant within 
me, quite capable of coping with his 
meanness. I think he had an impression 
to that effect, for he came out last, and 
sneaked off by a by-path. 

I had gained the street through the 
gantlet of fun awaiting me, and finding 
that Willis had no mind to cross my 
path, was walking slowly toward home, 
when a soft little hand slipped into and 
pressed mine. It belonged to Grace, 
younger sister of Evelyn’s, a little girl of 
thirteen, slender and timid, but with 
eyes and hair the color of the elder 
one’s. 

“Don’t be angry with me, Maurice,” 
she said, as I made an effort to with- 
draw my hand; “ J didn’t laugh at you. 
I think it was rude and ungenerous of 
them—even of Mr. Hartwell. He was 
old enough to know better. I felt so sorry 
for you! Oh! if you knew how offended 
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I was with them,” and the bashful 
little creature actually kissed my ugly 
brown hand, while her eyes filled with 
tears. 

“Tam not angry with any one, Grace ; 
at least, not with any one but Willis 
Green.” 

“ You don't dislike him half as much 
as I do,” said my little champion ; “ he’s 
so conceited, and — hateful !’— it was 
the worst word she could think of. “I 
wonder how Eva can like him! Do 
you know, I don’t think he’s half as 
handsome as you are.” 

“ Pshaw, Grace !” 

“TI don’t,” pursued my little com- 
forter, with a blush, casting down her 
eyes, “his hair is not wavy, like yours, 
and his eyes are too black—they don’t 
look people straight in the face as yours 
do. I think you are real good-louoking, 
Maurice, and very smart. But I never 
should have told you, if the others had 
not been so mean.” 

It was pleasant to be flattered by that 
pretty, trembling voice; but it is more 
than likely that I no more guessed the 
tumult in that fluttering child-bosom, 
nor the effort it had caused her to say so 
much, than the world at large guessed 
the hopes and ambitions cherished by 
me. 

“Tfever you want to paint my pic- 
ture, you shall,” continued little Grace. 
“You are as good as Evelyn or Wil- 
lis, either, or anybody. I think your 
mother is as much of a lady as mine, 
and she’ll make a gentleman out of you. 
When J make a parity, I am going to 
invite you, and choose you for my 
partner.” 

“Thank you, Gracie. Ill try to be 
worthy of your good opinion. And when 
I get to be a great artist, I hope to paint 

your portrait.” 

She seemed pleased at this, looking 
up at me with a shy smile. But as I 
gazed into her blue eyes I was thinking 
only of Evelyn’s, and how, when I got 
to be a great artist, I would compel that 
beautiful girl to consider even a chalk 
outline from my hand an honor and a 
favor. 





II. 


THE WIDOW BALLAERT. 


THe Widow Ballaert, whose son I had 
the happiness of being, was neither the 
village seamstress nor its washerwoman. 
She had come to Wardville when I was 
a little fellow in frocks; bought, and 
paid for, a small house and large gar- 
den; and had there taken up her resi- 
dence—a stranger, in the midst of 
strangers. At that time she was about 
twenty-two years of age; she wore deep 
mourning, which she never, thereafter, 
laid aside. I have been told that she 
was far the prettiest and highest-bred 
woman in the vicinity, fair and sweet as 
a girl, though her cheeks were usually 
pale and her manners composed even to 
haughtiness. She seemed to be neither 
rich nor poor. She furnished her house 
very plainly, did her little housework 
with her own hands (except that once a 
week a woman came to wash and clean 
up), dressed plainly in good garments, 
and kept me tastefully. I have a minia- 
ture of myself which she painted when 
I was three years old (for it was from her 
I took my talent fcr painting), in which 
I appear to great advantage in a little 
black velvet sack-dress, and my long yel- 
low hair curling down my back and 
about my red checks, fine and glistening 
as silk floss. She used to spend much 
time embellishing my clothes and brush- 
ing my curls over her fingers. I have 
heard how greatly she was admired, as 
she walked up the aisle of the Episcopal 
church, on Sundays, her prayer-book in 
one hand, leading me with tiie other. 

At first all the ladies called on her 
and made much of her. It was too evi- 
dent that she was a lady to need letters- 
patent to announce the fact. But, my 
mother was too reticent. She did not 
volunteer to inform her new friends why 
she had chosen Wardville for her resi- 
dence, what her means were, where her 
relatives lived. It was inferred that she 
was a widow. When some of the 
more enterprising callers inquired how 
long her husband had been dead, she 
replied, evasively, that she had lost him 
a year before coming to Wardville. She 
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was asked, pointedly, if she did not find 
it gloomy, living so solitary. Some told 
her it was a pity she had not a mother 
or a young sister to share her home, she 
was so lonely. To this her answer was 
that she was lonely—very lonely, and 
always expected to be, in this world— 
that her mother and sisters had happy 
homes of their own, and she would not 
ask them to share her sadder one. She 
did, indeed, inform them, that her family 
resided in New York, but that was a 
large city, and without the particular 
street and number of the residence, it 
would be difficult for interested ones to 
ascertain their social status, or any parti- 
culars of the young widow’s previous 
life. 

So, by degrees, the Widow Ballaert 
began to be “talked about.” Any one 
who ever has lived in a small commu- 
nity knows at once what ostracism then 
followed. The ladies did not like her; 
the gentlemen liked her too much. For 
some of the men, and among them the 
minister, had heard enough to blame the 
other sex for their malicious and unprev- 
ed insinuations against one who never, 
to their knowledge, had sinned in the 
smallest degree against propriety. Among 
those who defended her the most warmly, 
was Lawyer Green, the father of Willis, 
a keen lawyer and a “ leading” man, but 
one not particularly respected, and whose 
praise of a woman would not add to her 
glory. The less often his wife called, 
the more often he came, for my mother 
was beautiful and friendless; but, she 
soon politely refused to receive him, and 
then he, too, joined in the belief that 
there was matter for wise people to shake 
their heads over. He told, that on the 
occasion of one of his visits to the city, 
he had called on Mrs. Ballaert, and offer- 
ed to convey any package or message 
which she might wish delivered to her 
friends in New York, when she had de- 
clined sending any, saying that she had 
regular communication with them by 
mail, and did not need to avail herself 
of the proffered kindness. All this was 
extremely suspicious. 

Gradually she was “ dropped.” No 
one visited her but the old minister, and, 





once or twice a year, the minister’s cau- 
tious wife. My mother did not appear 
to feel the slight. She kept quietly to 
her way of living, growing a little paler 
and a little prouder every year. When 
business called her into the street, men 
sometimes made coarse remarks, after 
she had passed, of admiration or suspi- 
cion; but not one of them, the vainest 
bravo of them all, would have ventured 
to address her in other than the most 
respectful terms. 

The years glided by ; I grew apace; 
we two kept our pretty flower-garden in 
order in the summer, and in the winter 
my mother sewed and painted flower- 
pieces or miniatures, teaching me, in the 
mean time. Occasionally she sent off a 
case of these paintings to New York, by 
express, receiving in return a considera- 
ble remittance of money. In this way, 
any thing like a luxury, which we ever 
enjoyed, was purchased. In this way 
came our books, paints, canvas, our 
Christmas feast, my mother’s new shawls 
and best dresses, and, when I was old 
enough to go to the Seminary, in this 
way my tuition was paid. Her regular 
income, from whatever source it was 
drawn, was just sufficient to cover the 
plain ordinary expenses of the house- 
hold. 

Thus I grew up, loving my mother 
with all the passion of a strong nature 
which had nothing else to love. And I 
believe that in my love she was tolerably 
happy. Whatever wrong she had en- 
dured from others, her child adored, 


admired, appreciated her—and she found- 


occupation in the cultivation of his tastes 
and intellect. We were happy—some- 
times deepiy so; but there was a shadow 
over our home, as there always is where 
there is doubt and mystery, and in that 
shadow I grew up. It was to be ex- 
pected that I should be timid, proud, 
shrinking, defiant, happy and miserable 
at times. I think my mother sometimes 
repented the manner of my bringing up, 
when she saw its effect upon the mingled 
sensitiveness and enthusiasm of my tem- 
perament; and it doubtless was in the 
endeavor to correct this error that she 
insisted upon my continuing at the 
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Seminary ; when often and often I would 
come home and, in tears and anger, beg 
her to take me from the school. 

“ You must learn, betimes, to take the 
world as it is, my boy,” was her argu- 
ment, even when tears were in her eyes 
at the recital of my sufferings. You 


* can now see that much more was meant 


by little Grace than the common patron- 
age of a richer child, when she offered 
me her sympathy and friendship, and 
declared the estimation in which she 
held my mother. 

The day after my rash adventure 
with the chalk outline, I went to school 
as if nothing had happened, but I still 
cherished the intention of punishing 
Willis Green for his impertinence. He 
was careful to give me no opportunity. 
Day after day, week after week slipped 
by. The scholars forgot to laugh at 
that unfortunate kiss. Evelyn never 
spoke to me after it; before, she had 
occasionally honored me with a bow or 
a@ passing word. Yet the more she 
scorned and neglected me, the more 
deeply infatuated I became. I could 
not restrain my eyes from watching her, 
even during study hours. The whole 
school knew of my passion, and amused 
themselves with it. I admired even 
that school-girl hauteur which led her to 
put on such airs of coldness toward me 
and many others. I thought she had a 
right to be proud and particular; she 
could not hold herself too precious. My 
secret, burning ambition, was, some day 
to make myself worthy of her. In my 
own room, at home, I had a great can- 
vas, life-size, upon which I spent hours 
each day of those long summer after- 
noons. Not even my mother knew who 
was the subject of this ambitious at- 
tempt; I think she believed that I was 
painting her picture; she did not dream 
that my love was already divided. I 
was making another portrait of Evelyn 
Ward. 


II. 
A CHANGE IN LIFE. 


Ir was the day before the fall exhibi- 
tion at the Seminary. Every day was 








precious to me, not because of my 
studies, but because Evelyn was going 
away to a boarding-school at the end of 
the term, and I should see her no more 
fora year. The afternoon session was 
over; I lingered in the play-ground, 
waiting for Evelyn to come out, that I 
might watch her at a distance, as she 
passed along. Half-a-dozen of the old- 
est girls, and as many of the boys, were 
to take part in a grand performance; 
they were staying late, now, to rehearse. 
I had not been invited to join in the 
play, though I was one of the best de- 
claimers in the school; whereas, Willis 
Green had a leading part. Of course, 
Evelyn was to be the queen. My soul 
was full of bitterness. When I heard 
them coming out I sauntered toward 
the gate, as if I, too, had been detained. 
Evelyn was locking splendidly. That 
indescribable air of pride, so becoming 
to her, was unusually visible, for she had 
been enacting her favorite character ; 
her cheeks were flushed, and her dark- 
blue eyes sparkled. I walked more 
slowly than they, and, as they passed 
me, Master Green, made bold by the 
presence of the girls, contrived, as if by 
accident, to brush against me, then 
turned and apologized in mock cour- 
tesy. He was a little too daring that . 
time. My answer was a blow which 
knocked him down. He sprung to his 
feet and said something, between his 
teeth, about my mother. Then the fight 
began. The girls screamed and wrung 
their hands; the master looked out of 
the window and shouted to us to stop, 
but we were in no humor for obeying. 
Willis was the oldest, largest and best 
trained ; but I was fighting my mother’s 
battle, and her cause, being the right 
one, was triumphant, We were both 
severely punished, but presently, I had 
Green down and beaten half senseless. 
He had pride enough, mean and jealous 
as he was, not to cry for mercy. But, 
Evelyn interposed in his behalf; she 
came up and seized me about the neck, 
with tears begging me to stop. 

“T-meant to kill him,” I said, releas- 
ing my hold, “ but, if you choose to beg 
for him, I will let him go. Never speak 
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to me again, sir, or’ I'll finish the busi- 
ness yet.” 

I hurried away, smarting but triumph- 
ant. Master Green was so defaced as to 
be obliged to give up his part in the ex- 
hibition. However, I did not know or 
think of that at the time, for another 
event occurred that night which drove 
all lesser things from my mind. 

I was triumphant, but the sting of 
that remark about my mother still re- 
mained. It grew sharper and sharper 
as I hurried toward home, and when I 
arrived there, flung open the door of our 
little sitting-room, and sprung in, I was 
too excited to notice what otherwise 
would have alarmed me at once. 

My mother was sitting in her arm- 
chair, leaning back, looking strangely 
thin and worn, breathing as if with an 
effort, a hectic spot on either cheek. 
She had been out of health all summer, 
indeed, for a year or more, but I was 
too inexperienced to realize the danger 
which threatened her. I saw that she 
looked ill, but I did not think of it; my 
heart was too full. 

“ Mother,” I cried, dashing my cap to 
the floor, “I can bear it no longer! I 
must leave the place! I must leave 
you! What is this mystery which you do 
not explain even to me? Why do 
people dare to speak of you to your own 
child as they do?” 

She looked at me in mute surprise, 
the color receding from her face till it 
was perfectly white; she pressed her 
hand to her side. 

“Does my son, too, doubt me?” she 
almost whispered. 

“No, no, no, mother !” I cried, flinging 
myself on my knees beside her. “ You 
know that I do not—that I would die in 
your defense. But, alas! I am so un- 
happy !” 

Unhappy! I had, dared to be un- 
happy about small things, and now a 
real misery had come upon me, I was 
sobbing, when I heard my mother gasp. 
Raising my head, I saw her features 
convulsed. In less than three minutes 
she was dead. Where was all my 


boyish passion, my petty struggles, 
then ? 





How awful was the calm which fol- 
lowed ! 

My mother, though I knew it not, had 
long been wasting with a hopeless dis- 
ease ; she was, doubtless, very near death 
at that terrible hour in which I, burst- 
ing in upon her weakness with my ex- 
citement, snapped the hair by which the 
sword was suspended. 

Now that the widow Ballaert was dead, 
the neighbors endeavored to atone for 
past uncharitableness by an extra show 
of attentions no longer needed. They 
were kind, surely, but I did not thank 
them as I ought. When it came bed- 
time, and my dear mother lay composed 
upon her cold couch, they wished to 
compel me to bed, while some of them 
watched with the dead; but I resisted 
them so stubbornly they were obliged 
to allow me to remain sole watcha 
with her whose sole earthly friend I had 
been. 

It may have been eleven o'clock of 
that strange night—I cannot tell—when 
I heard some one weeping softly in the 
room. I looked about in vague sur- 
prise. Just inside the door, on a little 
stool, sat a small figure in a white frock. 
The light was too dim for me to recog- 
nize the intruder; for several moments 
I questioned if it were a spirit. When 
she saw that I noticed her, she rose up 
and crept timidly toward me. It was 
Gracie. 

“ Don’t scold_me, Maurice,” she sob- 
bed, laying her head against my shoulder. 


-“T heard them say that you would not 


let them sit with you, and I could not 
bear to think of your being here, so 
lonely. You might think you had no 
friends. Besides, I felt so bad when I 
heard she—-she was dead. I loved her 
—indeed I did. So I stole away; they 
think Iam in bed at home—for I felt 
as if I must stay with you.” 

I could not send her away. She drew 
up the low seat and sat by my side. 
At times I forgot all about her; but 
whenever I realized where I was, I felt 
her little cold hand nestled in mine. 
Dear child! not many older ones could 
have kept so patient, faithful watch. 

After the funeral, I prepared to go 
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away. There was nothing to keep me 
in Wardville, for Evelyn was away in 
a remote boarding-school. My mother 
had encouraged me to believe that I had 
talents as an artist, and there was now 
nothing to withhold me from the course 
I had long desired to pursue. I sold 
that precious little home—so dear that 
every rose-tree and bunch of violets, the 
paper on the walls, the worn carpet on 
the floors—every thing, seemed to hold 
a part of my heart. The source of our 
slender income had never been known 
to me, and the secret of it died with my 
mother. Doubtless, had not she been 
taken away so suddenly, she would have 
explained all, now that I had come to 
an age to appreciate her motives. 

One cold mornjng of early winter saw 
me on the steps of that house which now 
belonged to others, and beside me, two 
trunks. One of these held my mother’s 
clothing, drawings, books, and other 
souvenirs which now were my most pre- 
cious possessions—the other contained 
my own small wardrobe, and the few 
hundred dollars which had come from 
the sale of the property. The stage 
which was to convey me to the railroad 
station rolled up; I took a seat outside, 
beside the driver, and, as we dashed 
through the outskirts of Wardville, I saw 
s slender little figure on the portico of a 
stately house, waving a handkerchief in 
mute farewell. 

I had had an interview with Gracie 
the previous evening. She had come to 
bid me good-by, and I had given her 
that little miniature of my baby self 
which my mother had painted, in return 
for her patiently bestowing upon me 
every bit of information which she pus- 
sessed concerning Evelyn. In my fool- 
ish vanity and mad passion, I hoped that 
when Evelyn came home, she would 
see the picture, and want it. 


IV. 
“PORTRAIT OF A LADY.” 


Four years I had been a hard-working 
student. I was not ignorant, entirely, 








when I began my studies in New 
York. My mother's taste and knowledge 
had been of inestimable value to me. 
The previous year, I had hoped that 
some of my pictures would gain access 
to the Academy, but they were rejected, 
at the last hour, by the committee. 
Now, at the end of these four years, I 
was as much the poorer in pocket as I 
was richer in experience. I had lived 
with the closest economy, but my few 
hundreds had melted away, and as yet I 
had not sold even a sketch. It was high 
time for me to open a studio, and enter 
upon my profession, with a view to get- 
ting a living. Hitherto, I had devoted 
myself to it from love of it. The road 
to fame and a competence appeared 
much longer, steeper and drearier, than 
it had when I was a boy, but still on the 
golden hill-top I saw no face smiling 
but that of Evelyn Ward. It was she 
who beckoned me onward, and who was 
to crown me at the summit. 

The second summer after leaving 
Wardville, I had returned to it on a 
sketching tour, walking the whole dis- 
tance of a hundred miles, stopping at 
farm-houses for food and rest. Evelyn 
had returned from her “ finishing school,” 
quite ready to take her place as the 
belle and heiress of the village named 
after her wealthy father. Willis Green 
still paid court to her, and I had the 
bitter pleasure of meeting them occasion- 
ally, riding out together on spirited 
steeds, while I trudged along the dusty 
highway with my portfolio slung at my 
back. On these occasions, Evelyn honor- 
ed me with a nod, but Willis never 
looked at me; he could not forget the 
thrashing 1 had given him. They were 
a handsome couple: on horseback, Miss 
Ward was magnificent. 

Tittle Grace I seldom saw, for I could 
not call at her home. She was growing 
into a young lady now, who could no 
longer erfeourage a friendless boy. When 
I saw her once, by chance, she told me 
that it was her turn be sent to the 
finishing-school, and that she should be 
away two years. She appeared cold and 
constrained; I thought the world was 
changing even her innocent impulses. 
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When I went back to the city, after 
that visit, time seemed to me to be turn- 
ing to lead. Evelyn would be married 
in a year or two; she had beaux by the 
score, and here was [as far, apparently, 
from being able to enter into competition 
with them, as when I was a boy. I 
grew melancholy. I am not certain 
but that I would have made the very 
ideal of an artist in those days, had my 
picture been taken. I think I let my 
hair grow long, and that buttons and 
collars were neglected. However, I did 
not cease to work—I was so miserable, 
that I labored to kill time. To soothe 
my lonely, aching soul, I began a life- 
size portrait of my mother in her youth. 
For a guide, I had a miniature taken 
when she was not over twenty; then I 
had the deathless memory of her grace- 
ful movements and noble figure. It was 
a labor of love. I worked upon it 
three months. I felt that if I had genius 
the best effort it could achieve could not 
sufficiently consecrate that fair beauty 
of one whose life had been like a bright 
stream suddenly wasting itself and dis- 
appearing in desert sands. I resolved 
to conquer the prejudices of the Acad- 
emy against an unknown student, and 
enter it first with this work. In this I 
was not disappointed. My “ Portrait of 
a Lady” hung upon the walls, and 
crowds came to gaze upon it in common 
with the other pictures with which it 
had the honor to be associated. 

I lingered often and long in the 
Academy, as might have been expected 
of a young artist who enjoyed the honor 
of being represented there for the first 
time. My picture attracted its full share 
of attention. I was quite willing to be- 
lieve the admiration it excited was 
given more to the rare beauty of the 
woman than to the skill of her por- 
trayer, though I had given the most 
painstaking care to the drapery and ac- 
cessories. The dress was the same as 
that worn in the miniature—a blue bro- 
cade; and the ornaments were copied 
from those of my mother which I had 
in my possession. 

I think it was the second week of the 
exhibition, that I went in one morning, 





rather early, and found an old gentle- 
man, with silver-white hair and a gold- 
headed cane, standing before my picture 
I passed by, in affected carelessness, 
when he turned upon me such a wild 
look, that the thought crossed me that 
he might have been insane. 

That old gentleman was my grand- 
father ! 

“ Whose—whose—whose portrait is 
that? Who—who—who painted it? 
Hey ?” 

“Tt is my mother’s, and I painted it.” 

“ What—what—what’s your name? 
Hey ?” 

“‘ Maurice Ballaert.” 

Then, of course, it all came out. The 
explanation was a long one, but I will 
compress it. My mother’s family was 
respectable and wealthy; she, the oldest 
daughter, had been wooed and won by 
a French gentleman, with whose creden- 
tials her father never was fully satisfied. 
In fact, he opposed the match, and the 
couple ran away. After their marriage, 
he forgave them, and they came home 
to live with him; in his house I was 
born. My mother madly loved my 
father—the more, that the rest of the 
family distrusted him. When I was 
about two years of age, a woman arrived 
from Paris to whom my father had been 
previously married. There was no 
doubt of it; she had the proofs with 
her. The guilty man was away at the 
time on business in a neighboring city. 
That night my mother, with her child, 
disappeared. Every effort was made to 
trace her without avail. It was gener- 
ally believed that she had committed 
suicide; her parents and family put on 
mourning, believing her to be dead. 
Mr. Ballaert fied to California. 

Dear mother! dear, heart-broken 
mother! sinless, but sinned against! 
How clearly I could read the motives 
which had driven her to that sad exile. 
Too sensitive to bear the pity, curiosity 
or blame of the world, her faith rudely 
broken, her love outraged, what could 
she do but flee away with her child, 
where she could bring him up, his 
name, if possible, untainted by the stig- 
ma of his father’s acts ! 
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I wept more freely than I had since 
the day of her burial, as I listened to her 
sad history from the lips of those who 
knew it best ; and I did not weep alone. 
Uncles, aunts and cousins gathered about 
me with their sympathy. As for my 
grandfather, (who did not stutter except 
when greatly excited,) I at once became 
his idol. I was Emily's child, and, ac- 
cording to his affirmation, which I never 
doubted, “a fine boy! a splendid young 
man!” As if good fortune must be 
heaped upon me, after being so long 
withheld, I learned that I was the heir 
to thirty thousand dollars, which my 
father, dying in California, had willed to 
me, should I be discovered among the 
living. In that will he expressed his 
love for my mother, solemnly asserting 
that he would not have married her, had 
he not heard that his first wife, whom he 
hated, was dead the year before. Be 
that as it may, he has gone to that bar 
where the truth is made apparent. 


V. 
THE LAST BECOME FIRST. 

A very brief time after this import- 
ant occurrence found me in Wardville. 
I had heard that Evelyn had discarded 
Willis Green, (he was too young for her 
now,) and was about to be married to a 
leading Philadelphian, a widower, who 
had come to the village on business con- 
nected with cotton. I would not be- 
lieve it. _‘ Cotton,” “ money,” “ widow- 
ers,” “distinguished position” — what 
had they to do with so beautiful and 
proud a creature, whose every thought 
should be a romance? No! I was not 
too late! I would, at least, strive gal- 
lantly for the prize. So I made haste 
to Wardville. 

It was a rosy evening in the last of 
May that I approached the house of the 
Wards, to which I had been that day 
invited by the cotton factor, who had 
called on me at the hotel, ignoring my 
past in view of my present. The sun 
had sunk from view, but his warm light 
still deluged the garden which lay at 
one side, a spot of perfume and bloom, 








as I walked up the avenue leading to 
the portico. Looking at this garden 
with beating heart, to calm myself with 
its quiet, I saw a young lady, in a white 
dress, sitting in a little temple, looking 
at the western sky. Was it Evelyn? 
Yes! My heart throbbed audibly ; then 
a sudden impulse overcame me. I 
walked quickly along the garden-path to 
the entrance of the temple. Hearing 
my step, she turned. More beautiful 
than ever! the same deep-blue eyes, the 
same forehead and dimpled chin, and 
waves of glistening hair!—not a year 
older—as fresh, as lovely, and (so it 
seemed) more gentle and gracious than 
of old. The chilling hauteur had all 
melted from her deportment. 

Oh, joy! the rosy smile and blush 
which rippled over her face, sent the 
first delicious foretaste of my happiness 
to my eager soul. 

“ Mr. Ballaert, now, not Maurice,” she 
said, very soft and low, holding out her 
hand, and looking on the ground. 

I took her hand; I kissed it, thrice, 
a dozen times; it was not with- 
drawn. 

“Do not be so kind to me,” I said, 
“or I shall not have the strength to be 
wise. I have loved you so long—so 
many years—so deeply, that your first 
smile will bring my love down in a tor- 
rent to overwhelm you.” I was not 
looking at her now, for I had sunk to 
my knees, and had my face bowed upon 
her hands. “Evelyn, do I dare hope 
that you are listening to me?” 

There was an effort to withdraw the 
hands; I looked up; her face was pale, 
and the tears were running down her 
cheeks. 

“Tt is not Evelyn,” she said, “it is 
‘ little Gracie” Did you not know me?” 

I sprung up, looking like a fool, I dare 
say. 

“ Did you not know that Evelyn is to 
be married to-morrow ?” 

Then, when I did not answer, with a 
tremble of the lip— 

“TIT am sorry for you, Maurice; in- 
deed, indeed I am.” 

But, I was not sorry for myself. 
I stood a step or two apart, my face 
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turned away. The pain, the despair 
pictured upon it, I could not endure 
should be read even by those soft eyes. 
I did not heed, I scarcely heard those 
sweet, unselfish words—‘I am sorry 
for you, Maurice ; indeed, indeed I am.” 
Those other words: “Evelyn is to be 
married to-morrow,” rung in my ears 
until every thing grew dark about me. 

Presently I heard voices and laughter. 
Gay, rippling tones, which I knew too 
well, sounded in the direction of the 
house. I looked, and saw Evelyn step- 
ping from an open window into the 
garden, followed by the man who was 
to become her husband on the morrow. 
He was bald, fat, “ and forty”—but he 
had the air of a man of the world, and 
of a dealer in cotton. Evelyn seemed 
perfectly contented with him, as she 
hung upon his arm, smiling at his re- 
marks. 

They came directly toward the sum- 
mer-house. Some way—I can not ex- 
plain it to myself—I grew cool, and 
gathered all my faculties about me as 
they approached. I could not only 
criticise the lover but the beloved. 
Evelyn had changed. She was older, 
and the haughtiness, the worldliness, had 
increased ; there was something almost 
supercilious in her smile; and I knew 
that her heart was more engaged with 
the bridal fineries, and the city splen- 
dors about to follow, than with the 
sacredness, the awe, the joy of her new 
position. 

As they slowly sauntered along, talk- 
ing of some arrangement for the mor- 
row, my eyes turned from them to the 
young girl on the bench. She was 
making a great effort to put the trouble 
out of her face, but, as I regarded her, a 
burning blush swept over cheek and 
brow. 

At sight of that I began to real- 
ize the position in which my rash 
avowal had placed her. Supposing my 
declaration addressed to herself, she had 
allowed me to see that it would not 
have been distasteful; and now, a terri- 
ble shame devoured her. How beauti- 
ful she looked in that maiden shame! 
My heart was touched with a pity as 





deep as that which she had avowed for 
me. And when Evelyn came up, and 
recognized me (in my new position,) 
with a warmth she had never before 
shown, even going so far in her welcome 
as to declare I was just the one she 
wanted to pair off with a pretty girl as 
an attendant at the wedding, a revul- 
sion, as curious as it was sudden and 
abiding, took place in me. Explain it 
who may, it was nevertheless true, that 
in that hour my old passion was as com- 
pletely obliterated as if it never had 
been, and there arose before my mental 
vision a succession of past scenes, now 
colored with the present feeling of dis- 
trust, contempt—almost hate. My man- 
hood had asserted itself over my self-re- 
spect—my pride, my power over circum- 
stances asserted itself in that one mo- 
ment, and I confronted the cotton- 
bought beauty as one who had fully 
triumphed over a foe too insignificant 
for my anger. 

But, even as I stood there before 
the worldly woman, the vision, as it 
were, lifted away the curtain from my 
own past, and I looked to behold in 
that past what never before had im- 
pressed me. Gracie, little Gracie, seek- 
ing to soothe me in my boyish mortifi- 
cation—beside me in my hour of agony, 
at my mother’s death-bed— waving me 
farewell when I started out in the jour- 
ney of life! Gracie, the ever true, ever 
gentle, ever good. Gracie, first to un- 
derstand me—the last to leave me. 
Gracie, who, through all the long years, 
had been true to my memory—faithful 
to her own pure impulses; for, had she 
not, in that hour, avowed all ? 

The vision passed like a flash, but it 
was enough to teach me a new truth. 
An almost inexpressible tenderness—a 
yearning to atone for a great wrong 
committed, filled my heart; and a sud- 
den resolution prompted me to accept 
the invitation to stand as eighth grooms- 
man. My manner was that of one who 
had won in a life-and-death contest— 
composed, deliberate ; while, within, my 
heart was terribly, deeply moved. 

The lovers passed on, leaving us 





alone. Gracie arose to go, so heavily 
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burdened with her confusion and pain 
as to make my eyes fill with tears. 

“ Darling Gracie—- angel Gracie !” 
The words were uttered by my lips in a 
tone which seemed to issue from the 
very heart’s center, for they thrilled and 
startled me by their intense fervor. 

Grace paused like one in a dream. 
She gazed intently for a moment into 
my tear-dimmed eyes, then the crimson 
all left her face, until she became as 
pale es one terror-stricken. 

“ Gracie, darling—you who have loved 
me so long and so truly—whom I have 
worshiped, and yet, until this moment, 
knew it not—Gracie, gentle, pure and 
good—I lay at your feet the holiest love 
it is in my inmost soul to offer. Gracie, 
will you come here to-night and permit 
me to tell you of the love I hold for you 
—for you—for you!” 

I could say no more. The pallor 
which overspread her fuce as my words 
came forth, passed away, and the rich 
crimson came in its stead—but only for 
a& moment, as if some sudden pang had 
come to terrify her timid love again, 
and she became pale once more—oh, 
how pale! 

Clasping her hands over her bosom 
as if to still its terrible throbbing, she 
retreated backward from the temple. 
Pausing a moment in its shadow she 
sobbed: “ Maurice, come to-night, but 
oh, do not come to repeat such words 
as have just passed your lips, for I 
know—lI know it never can be—never 
can be!” and she fled up the walk to- 
ward the house as if pursued. 

She was not pursued, save by my 
troubled thoughts. The agony im- 
printed on her fair, pure face was too 
real, too desolating to give me much 
peace during the remaining hours of 
that most momentous of days. How 
the hours passed I never knew. Only 
I well remember the keen but weighty 
pain which oppressed my heart, that 
seemed like a heart of lead and a heart 
of fire. Night found me there, but not 
until the shadows had deepened so as to 
render the lines stamped upon my face 
invisible to her before whom I was to 
bow in supplication and in worship. 





I entered the temple to find Gracie 
already there. I moved to her side, 
took her trembling hand in mine, and— 
and—well, I don’t know what occurred ; 
but when ten o’clock came we both 
stood outside the temple, hand locked 
in hand, as deeply, reverently happy as 
two human hearts could be. 

“Good-night, my Gracie, and may 
good anyels keep you,” I said, im- 
printing the betrothal kiss upon her up- 
turned forehead. 

There was excitement over the wed- 
ding, next day, in the Ward mansion; 
in fact, there was a sensation, for there 
were two weddings, one of which was 
so unexpected as to amaze even the 
minister. Mr. Ward alone knew of the 
arrangement, for, hand in hand, that 
morning, Gracie and myself had asked 
his forgiveness and consent to our mar- 
riage on that very day, and, not averse 
to the “ joke,” as he termed it, it was all 
easily arranged. Gracie became my 
wife in right good earnest, and that was 
no joke; or, if a joke, one which I wish 
may be repeated by every single man in 
the land, until all the pure and good 
women are won. 

Often and often I say, when looking 
out from my own experience, upon the 
ways of wedlock : 

“Alas, that so many marry the 
worldly, and overlook the richness of a 
love that is not at all worldly !” 





A PLEA AND A PROTEST. 


HE question of “restoration” of the 

States lately in arms against the 
Union should receive the earnest consid- 
eration of every good citizen. It pre- 
sents so many features of moral, social 
and political importance, that we are war- 
ranted in assuming it of more signifi- 
cance to the well-being of the country 
than all other questions combined. 

One feature of the question we pro- 
pose to canvass—namely, the represent- 
ative value of populations. 

The South repudiated, as a section, its 
obligations to, and connection with, the 
Union, because of its practical minority 
as a section. It is the merest folly to 
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assume that States seceded because of any 
sins of commission practiced by the 
North. The alleged grievances regard- 
ing runaway slaves and a denial of the 
rights of slavery in the territories, were 
only concomitants of a deeper, more sig- 
nificant cause—the vast numerical pre- 
ponderance of the Free States, and, by 
virtue of this, their ability to control 
representation in the interests of Free 
Labor. In ¢hat fact lay the prime incen- 
tive to the secession movement. That 
movement would have been reserved for 
a future day, had not the census of 1860, 
and the vote polled that year, for the 
Free-State candidates, demonstrated the 
final close of the reign of the South in 
the Halls of Congress.* Said Mr. Ev- 
erett: “Out of seventy-two years, since 
the organization of this government, the 
executive chair has, for sixty-four years, 
been filled nearly all the time by South- 
ern Presidents; or, when not by South- 
ern men, by those possessing the confi- 
dence of the South. For a still longer 
period the controlling influences of the 
legislative and judicial departments of 
the government have centered in the 
same quarter. Of all the offices in the 
gift of the central power, in every de- 
partment, far more than her proportion- 
ate share has always been enjoyed by 
the South.” 

Every decennial census, after the year 
1800, changed the relative order of the 
States—the balance slowly but certainly 
shifting to the North. As Virginia’s 
voice had, from the formation of the 
Government up to the year named, been 
almost supreme, she beheld her power 





* The South so construed the vote, though it is 
a fact that the Republican candidate was elected 
only through the division of the vote against 
him. That vote stood: 
For 7, - = + + = 2,804,560 
For Lincoln and Hamlin,- - - 1,857,610 


Majority against Free State candidates, 946,950 
Had the Democracy been united, Mr. Lincoln 

would have been defeated by a heavy vote, viz: 

For Douglas, - - - - 1,865,976 

For Breckenridge, - - 7,955 





2,213,929 
For Lincoln, - - - - +. = 1,857,610 
Majority againstLincoln, - - - 356,319 

So that, in fact, those responsible for Mr, Lin- 
coln’s first election were those who seceded from 
jm Charleston Democratic nominating conven- 
ticn. 








passing away with something of dismay. 
In 1790 she stood first among the States 
in population and wealth; in 1830 she 
was third; in 1840 she was fourth; 
while in 1860 she had gone down, in the 
graduated scale, to the position of fifth 
State in the Union. As with Virginia 
so with the South, generally. In the 
heavy increase, shown by each census, 
of the Northern States, they read the 
doom of their political and sectional 
ascendency, and, like men resolved never 
to yield their prestige, or to abdicate 
their power, the study of Southern Con- 
gressmen was how to add new States to 
theirsection. Though overridden in the 
Lower House by the popular majority 
of the North, they could, by muitiplying 
slave States, retain their ascendency in the 
Senate—the branch most nearly allied 
to the Executive in its ability to control 
legislation, and to which, alone, was com- 
mitted the acceptance or rejection of 
all Presidential nominations. 

To further this end, Louisiana Terri- 
tory, embracing what is now Missouri, 
Arkansas and Louisiana, was purchased 
of France at a heavy cost in gold from 
the United States Treasury ;* and thus 
the United States became proprietor, in 
fact and law, of that entire region.+ But 
the opening of the great North-West 
Territory, by the Ordinance of 1798, 
more than counterbalanced, in a political 
aspect, the Louisiana purchase; and 
again new domains were annexed to the 
South, by General Government purchase. 
Mississippi was partitioned from the re- 
gion owned, by old charter title, by the 
State of Georgia. The Federal Gov- 
ernment bought the country first of 
Georgia, then of the Indians, whose titles 
Georgia had failed to suppress; thence 
Mississippi became a State entitled to re- 
presentation. Alabama soon was carved 





* We know Jefferson regarded the purchase as 
unconstitutional, but that did not prevent its 
consummation. The excuse put forward—of the 
commercial necessity of the purchase—was, after 
all, but the secondary motive: the real motive 
was the ascendency which the vast slave region 
would give the south in Congress. 

+ If proprietor in fact, how could those 
States axeume their right to secede? The most 
liberal or illiberal construction of law would fail 
to establish a right of secession in their cases. 
They could only go out of the Union by Revolv- 
tion or by consent of the Union. 
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out of Mississippi and Georgia, to appre- 
ciate Southern Congressional strength. 
Florida was purchased from Spain, with 
Federal Government gold, for the same 
purpose. 

All these special purchases by the 
United States, contributed to the political 
supremacy of the slave section. Arkansas 
and Missouri, ere long, were added to the 
slave list—the latter only after a most 
determined struggle on the part of North- 
ern members, who beheld, in the gradual 
encroachments of the slave system, the 
dangers which eventually culminated in 
the attempted dissolution of the Union. 
But, by Henry Clay’s great influence, and 
the establishment, as a compromise, of 
the parallel 36° 30’—north of which, it 
was covenanted, slavery or involun- 
tary servitude, except as a punishment 
for crime, never should be permitted —the 
convulsion was calmed, and Missouri 
came in as a slave State. 

This brought matters down to 1820; 
and so they remained until 1840, when 
the census once more came, with its ar- 
ray of figures, to send terror into the 
Southern ranks. It was then evident 
that, without new accessions of territory, 
the slave interest would be placed in the 
minority, and its long reign ended. More 
territory must be had; the General Gov- 
ernment again must become almoner to 
consummate the subtly covered designs 
of the intriguants. To the North they 
could not go, for there gleamed the sword 
of Henry Clay’s compromise. To the 
South they could only go by conquest 
or purchase of soil from a foreign power. 
To purchase it was impossible, because 
the North would not consent, even if 
Mexico should name her price. The 
trick of Texan “annexation” was con- 
ceived—so despicable a trick, indeed, 
that the North revolted at it, and Henry 
Clay, as the champion of the Whig 
party, ran for the Presidency as the anti- 
annexation candidate. But in vain. The 
Southern propagandists succeeded in 
having the Democratic party adopt the 
issue; and James K. Polk, a zealous 
pro-slave emissary, was chosen President 
to create a war against Mexico in order 
to secure Texas. War followed, and 
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Texas became ours at a cost of over one 
hundred millions of dollars to the Gen- 
eral Government. This accession quieted 
the South, for a while. The region was 
vast enough to make five States and thus 
to add ten votes to the Southern side in 
the United States Senate—enough to 
perpetuate the old rule. 

The Fates, however, seemed bound to 
thwart these well-laid plans. Soon the 
census of 1850 announced an exhibit as 
astounding to the slave propagandists as 
it was gratifying to the friends of free 
labor. Now had come the moment 
when slavery must give over the contest 
and yield to the inevitable course of pro- 
gress toward free institutions. The 
Texan scheme had failed because emigra- 
tion would not take that course, but filled 
up the Northern free soil in preference ; 
and Texas bid fair, for years, to remain 
a single State. The “friends of the 
South” were baffled, effectually and per- 
manently, if more new territory could not 
be added quickly to their strength. 
Desperate cases require desperate rem- 
edies in politics as in medicine; and the 
domineering men of the South in Con- 
gress were just the men to conceive and 
carry forward the new programme which 
was to perpetuate their ascendency. Or, 
failing to do this, it would offer a popu- 
lar pretext for initiating the long but 
secretly conceived project to dismember 
the Union and erect a Slave Confederacy 
which should, eventually, absorb Mexi- 
co, and thus become the dominant power 
in the Western World.* 

“ Away with the Missouri Compro- 





* Long conceived. Said Andrew Jackson, ih 
his letter to Rev. J. 8. Crawford, May Ist, 1833: 

“*T have had a laborious task here, but nullifi- 
cation is dead, and its actors and courtiers will 
only be remembered by the people to be execra- 
ted for their wicked designs to sever and destroy 
the only good Government on the globe, and 
that prosperity and happiness we enjoy over 
every Other portion of the world. Haman’s 
gallows ought to be the fate of all such ambitious 
men who would involve the country in civil war, 
and all the evils in its train, that they might 
reign and ride on its whirlwinds, and direct the 
storm. The free people of the United States have 
spoken, and consigned these wicked demagogues 
to their proper doom. Take care of your nulli- 
fiers you have among you. Let them meet the 
indignant frowns of every man who loves his 
country. The tariff, it is now well known, was 
a mere pretext. * * * Therefore, the tariff 
was the only pretext, and disunion and a South- 
ern Confederacy the real object. The next pre- 
text will be the Negro, or the Slavery question.” 
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mise!” became the startling cry; and 
once more the sadly misled Democratic 
party was made to do the work of the 
men managing Southern politics. As a 
party it stood forward for abjurating the 
solemn compact of 1820, by which all 
territory north of 36° 30’ was given up 
to free labor forever. When that party 
moved squarely up to any issue, assisted 
by the South as a section, it could carry 
forward in triumph, any issue. No piea 
availed to stay the dishonorable repu- 
diation ; and, as if it was meant to see 
how deeply the South could abase the 
Democracy of the Free States, a northern 
man was chosen to do the work of open- 
ing Kansas to slavery. Mr. Buchanan 
was triumphantly elected; and, true to 
his pledges, he undertook the work of 
sustaining slave settlement on free soil. 
The “ Kansas war” followed; the 
aroused spirit of free labor and free 
suffrage would not ebey the will of the 
machinators. Despite all the efforts 
of President and pro-slave bayonets, 
Kansas filled up with men from the 
North, and through much tribulation and 
blood she came into the Union with a 
Free-State Constitution. 

Thus was the desperate intrigue 
thwarted, as it deserved to be; for a 
more impious act never was perpetrated 
under the guise of popular right than 
the abrogation of the Missouri Compro- 
mise and the Executive attempt to force 
free labor from the soil. 

The defeat in the Kansas conspiracy 
was decisive in a wider sense, however, 
than merely to give the Free-State party, 
then, a triumph. The Republican party 
grew out of that struggle, while a divi- 
sion was created in the Democratic party 
which was to prove fatal to its supremacy. 
Thus were the Fates avenged at last ; 
and the Southern scepter broken: the Re- 
public was made free by the very madness 
of those who would have it otherwise. 

The important bearing which all 
these historic citations have upon the 
present condition of things will be appa- 
rent to the reader who will attentively 
consider our further remarks. 

By the inherent nature of our institu- 
tions it is necessary that the majority 





shall rule. By “consent of the govern- 
ed” is meant—consent of the major- 
ity as expressed at the ballot-box ; other- 
wise we should have no government. 
All our order, all our law, all our pro- 
gress depend upon obedience to this 
principle of submission to the majority 
rule, and to the adjudication of the 
ballot-box. In ordering the detail of 
government, however, our fathers fixed, 
for the Slave States, a rule of representa- 
tion, in Congress, which did not apply to 
the Free States, or those to become free. 
In these latter, members of the Lower 
House of Congress were to be elected 
upon an apportionment of actual inhabi- 
tants—a certain number of whom were 
to be entitled to a representative. In 
the Slave States it was arranged, in view 
of certain contingencies than existing 
(but which, we may add, soon ceased to 
prevail), that all the actual inhabitants 
should have a representation, and, in addi- 
tion, three-fifths of all their slaves should 
be added to the list of inhabitants. This 
provision, therefore, conceded the South 
representation in Congress not only on 
its actual free white population but also 
upon ita slaves, thus absolutely giving 
slavery a large representation as slavery, 
and rendering it possible for a small 
community of free people to elect a re- 
presentative in Congress. Indeed, it was 
possible under the rule for one man to 
own slaves enough to vote himself inte 
Congress by one vote—his own. That 
such an anomaly of representation should 
have remained, after the causes had ceas- 
ed to exist which induced its first adop- 
tion, was owing solely to the power of 
the Southern members of Congress to 
control legislation and to preserve their 
privileges against the encroachments of 
the majority. 

How the rule operated as regarded 
the diversity of benefits conferred upon 
different States, will be seen by the fol- 
lowing statement : 

South Carolina, with a white popula- 
tion, in 1860, of 801,271, sent to the Lower 
House of Congress four representatives ; 
while Connecticut, with an enumerated 
population of 460,151 was allowed but 
four members of the House. New Jersey, 
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with a population of 672,031 had five 
members, while Mississippi, with only 
$54,699 white population also had five 
members ! 

Ohio, with a free white population 
exceeding that of the six States of South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, had, by the 
apportionment of 1860, but fifteen mem- 
bers of the Lower House, while the 
six States named had TWENTY-SIX ! 

This singularly undemocratic inequal- 
ity of representation so enured to the 
benefit of the Southern States as to give 
the eleven Commonwealths which com- 
posed the late “Southern Confederacy ” 
& representation in the Lower Branch 
of Congress of sizty-one members to a 
free white population of 5,581,684—or 
one member for every 91,500 of enumera- 
ted inhabitants; while the New Eng- 
land States, with a population of 
8,135,301 had only twenty-five members— 
or one to every 125,000 inhabitants! 
The Middle States, with a census return 
of 7,465,948, had but fifty-nine members ! 
The Western States, with a population 
of 7,870,896, had but sixty-one members 
—exactly the number given to the Slave 
States referred to whose white population 
was two and one-third millions Jess / 

Such a discrepancy should arrest the 
attention of every intelligent voter, belong 
towhat organization he may. It is a 
wrong against any principle of suffrage 
which no true democrat can recognize 
as even approximately right—warrant- 
ed by no correct interpretation of the 
first principles of a republican govern- 
ment, whose rulers rule only by “ consent 
of the governed.” But, wrong and hu- 
miliating as it is, the evil bids fair to 
gain additional political power. And 
this is what the people of a restored 
Union should consider, now. 

If the PRINCIPLE of three-fifths repre- 
sentative system is continued in force, 
without Constitutional repeal, we shall be- 
hold the white population of the South 
doing the voting, not for THREE-FIFTHS 
of the negroes, as heretofore, with the re- 
sults above indicated, but for FIVE-FIFTHS 
of the negroes, with a result to greatly en- 
hance their Congressional strength | 





By the Constitutional Amendment, 
slavery will be abolished. This will also 
abolish, by negation, the three-fifths rule. 
But, the principle, remaining unrepealed, 
of permitting the whites to represent 
their negroes, will give to the whites a 
powerful accession of conceded — or, 
rather, of usurped—power; since all the 
late slaves now becoming “ population,” 
and so being reckoned in the enumera- 
tion, their entire representation is given 
into the hands of their late masters, in- 
stead of a three-fifths franchise as here- 
tofore. That is, 1,580,212 more negroes 
will be accorded a franchise enumera- 
tion, adding fourteen more votes or 
representatives to those who assume the 
sole right of representation. 

Are we prepared for this? Are we 
to free the slaves only to confer addi- 
tional power upon their masters lately 
in rebellion against the life of the Repub- 
lic? Let the reflecting citizen an- 
swer. Let the old democratic State of 
Pennsylvania answer when she stares 
this impending result in the face :—by 
the new apportionment rendered neces- 
sary to keep the representative number 
down to 233, Pennsylvania will have, 
when the above figures are added to the 
enumerated list of population, about 21 
representatives,and the seven States re- 
ferred to, viz.: North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana, with an ag- 
gregate white population Jess than that 
of the Keystone State, will have about 
Jifty representatives ! 

No, we are not prepared for this! 
We are not victors in the great struggle 
for nationality to confer additional BENE- 
FITS on the vanquished, nine-tenths of 
whom are as bitterly hostile toward the’ 
North as they were four years ago. 
Repeal the three-fifths rule as a rem- 
nant of the order of things dead and 
buried: and, in its stead, insert the Con- 
stitutional and purely democratic pro- 
vision that no community, no Stute, no 
section shall have the power to disfran- 
chise a minority of its male resident 
population yet retain the power of its 
Congressional representation. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 


ITERATURE and Art in America 
never gave promise of better results 
than now. While the number of books 
put forth during 1865 is vastly less than 
for any year between 1850 and 1860, the 
character of the works is a pleasing evi- 
dence of progress toward a higher stand- 
ard of excellence. 

Take, for instance, the recent lists of 
Van Nostrand, Appletons, Ticknor & 
Fields, Lippincott, Scribner, Harpers, etc., 
and it will be apparent to the most 
casual observer that a change for the 
better already is accomplished, for pub- 
lishers are but the representatives of pub- 
lic taste, and issue just what the public 
demands. The majority of new books 
announced are of sterling interest and of 
greater or less permanency of value. A 
more earnest class of thinkers are wield- 
ing the pen, and men are writing froma 
higher and more sagacious inspiration. 

A further illustration of this progress is 
had in the extensive perusal given to 
magazines and papers of the better or 
more reflective order. In Great Britain 
the immense circulation obtained for the 
“Good Words” Monthly, and for the 
“ Leisure Hour,” elicited much remark, 
considering the large number of monthly 
magazines already, there, before the pub- 
lic. But, the success attendant upon the 
newly-introduced “ Sunday Magazine ” 
proved that, even in Britain, tastes do 
change, and change for the better. Ten 
years ago such magazines as those just 
named could not have circulated one- 
tenth of their present issues; and the 
interesting fact that both “Good Words” 
and “ Sunday Magazine” are very largely 
read here, despite their purely English 
ideas and sympathies, is significant of 
the American demand for a “ popular” 
literature of the serious, studious, well- 
thoughted nature, of which these English 
magazines are types. 

The popularity of the “Sunday Ma- 
gazine” has impelled its publishers to 
make New York one of its publication 
offices, from which it is to be served; 
and its wide circulation may be regarded 
as certain until it shall be supplanted by 





some American magazine covering its 
ground in an American way. This the 
new monthly, “ Hours at Home,” aims 
to do, with a flattering degree of success, 

In weekly journals, the sudden rise 
of “The Nation” and “The Round 
Table” indicates progress—devoted, as 
these journals almost exclusively are, to 
a severe standard of criticism in politics 
and literature ; while the increasing cir- 
culation of all the best weeklies confirms 
the correctness of the assumption that 
American mind and American tastes are 
giving and receiving a purer, more 
thoughtful, more definitive literature than 
the most hopeful could have prophesied 
four yeurs ago. 

In Art, the progress is marked—not 
so much, perhaps, as the sudden devel- 
opment of literature, but clearly a pro- 
gress. Our artists, like our authors, have 
received a new, fresh, vigorous inspira- 
tion; the times which have tried our 
patriotism have wrought favorably upon 
their creative faculties; and the works, 
of the younger race of painters in parti- 
cular, betray a steadier hand, a wiser pur- 
pose, x» nobler ambition than before the 
war. When our “ writers in colors” are 
given to understand that their customers 
demand works at once original, true and 
full of correct sensibility, they will for- 
get off mannerisms, discard false or 
maudlin types, and erect, for themselves, 
as our authors are doing, higher and 
stronger, and, at the same time, sweeter 
standards of excellence. The prices paid 
for good pictures certainly are inspiriting 
enough, in a material sense. The pur- 
chase, by Mr. McHenry—the great Eng- 
lish railway contractor—of Bierstadt’s 
“Rocky Mountains,” for the princely sum 
of twenty-five thousand dollars, is but an 
indication of the generally growing idea 
of value which appertains to works of 
art. Artists long and justly have plead 
poor patronage as an excuse for poor 
pictures. We shall hear no more of 
this, and hope to see such good results 
as will give to American Art a position 
for the future worthy of our country and 
its studios. 
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